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FORBES MAGAZINE: 





“In a@ moment more critical perhaps than the : 
history of the world has ever yet known.’’— : 


: President Woodrow Wilson 


Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. 












The present times are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times of 
peace. History is being made over night. Kingdoms and stg re are serge Dee ck The map 
a _ World is being remade—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their 
rs soldiers. 

4 As in the days of Napoleon, events go fast, men come and go in quick succession. The ideas, 
systems, methods of before the war, have become obsolete since the war. So with men, and so 
with leaders of men—the private of to-day will be the captain in a month, a general in a year, 
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: if he shows himself to be the man, the one who can do what others can’t. ] 
zS What is true of the Army is true also of Business, of Industry, of Finance, and of Investment. } 
| Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. . 
. 1 
& Who are the new Leaders? What will the Labor situation be? c 
at What are the new values? ; How far should the Government interfere in the 7 
i 4 What will become of our Industries? : Labor, Food and Railroad Problems, etc.? t 
; }ceocee ll aa new channels opened to American _ What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and I 
£ What channels have been closed? their effect on the supply “ bf 1? 

* What about stocks and bonds and what will happen What will be the women’s part in the war—what 
§ to market values in this churning up of everythin will war mean to women as a whole—how far will 
and everybody in the big melting pot of the War the War advance the cause of woman’s suffrage? 
Here are some of the big problems that confront the American Nation at the opening of 1918: 
How American Busi Can Adapt Itself t ; 
OW merican usiness an ap se O 7 
eo a ti 
War Conditions S 
It has taken a long time for us Americans to realize that we are actually at war and that business in a 
war-time cannot be conducted on a peace basis—“Business as Usual” is preposterous. ,All business for 01 
the War is the new motto. The production of luxuries, comforts, co unnecessary and superflu- in 
ous, must be curtailed, in some instances eliminated. There is plenty of work for everybody, an * 
enormous production of vital necessities. is required. No plant need fear it will be idle—in truth ve 
4 must keep running at capacity but each and every plant must be running for the war and only for ot 
e war. r 
What ‘this change means to the leading lines of American Industries, how it can and must be done—will oa 
be told in Forbes Magazine in such articles as: wi 
ae The Mobilization of the Rails 
ae Motor Plants as War Plants 
5 Revolution of the Textile Trade 
a Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time Ww 
Fi The Paint Business and Camouflage, etc. iS 

¢ i 
i¥ em 
bigs . oui 
4 What Are the Rights and Duties of Labor? : 

The high price of commodities, the scarcity of foodstuffs, the shortage of labor, etc., are causing much dis 

satisfaction in the ranks of the workers. Not a few students of sociological phenomena have already pre 
dicted a war after the war—a struggle of the classes. 

This is a most serious problem, for which we must pr epare at once. _ 
Forbes Magazine believes that serious labor troubles can be avoided by promoting understanding betwee fre 
employers and employees. Each side must make concessions, each class must learn to understand the other’ Wa 
viewpoint. All should share their troubles and all must pull together. Mai 
Labor must be taught to realize that workmen have duties as well as rights—duties to the nation as a who! = 
and to the welfare of the entire world. 

Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch with actual conditiors Na: 
and whose work and influence have already wrought wonders toward harmony and co-operation betwee: : 
the directing and the laboring classes. Ad 
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Who Are the Younger Giants of America? 


Under the stress of War times a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers is rapidly coming to the front of 
i affairs. 

fits Nepolson’s boy generals their rise has been more rapid because the need for capable leaders was never 

more urgent under conditions for which there is no precedent. They rose to the emergency, despite their 

youth—maybe because of it—and are helping in the solving of Problems which were puzzling older minds. 


Who these younger men are—why the opportunity found them prepared for the new task—What means and 
methods they used, the results they have already achieved, what we may expect. of these younger men in 
the future—will be told by Forbes Magazine in a new series now in preparation. This series will be an 
inspiring contribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live. : 


Politics and Business 


The unfortunate but necessary concentration of all the nation’s activities under the control of the Govern- 

ment is fraught with dangers to the liberties of the People. In times of stress great powers have to be dele- 
ted to a small group of men or to one man to insure quick decision and immediate action. It doesn’t fol- 

ow, however, t our Republican Institutions must give way to an uncontrolled Despotism. 

What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government control into private 

and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. 

Mr. Forbes’ Feature Editorials on these and correlated matters are too well-known to need extended comment. 

They will be continued throughout the coming year whenever the occasion demands. 


High Placed Misfits 


rosperous times always bring a new crop of rapacious or at best useless mediocrities, men 
up by their position in business or society in spite of their conspicuous inability. 

Such men must be swept away to make room for the real men, whoever they are—the men who can do the 
work—do it ey and efficiently. 

There is no place for drones and parasites when the battle is raging. More than 40 generals, we are told, were 
discharged or retired from the French Army within the first three months of the war. 


The same radical cutting off of all the “misfits,” big or small, must be made at once in America, not only in 
the army but also in our Industrial Organization. 


Forbes Magazine is leading the way in this necessary work of “House Cleaning of a Nation.” Our series of 
“High Placed Misfits” will be continued. 


The War’s Effect on Stocks, Bonds and 


Investment Values 


The Markets for Securities have gone through strange vicissitudes ever since the storm broke loose in 1914. 


The war panic which closed all the Exchanges of the World was soon followed by one of the most sensa- 
tional speculative orgies known to history. The war stock craze and the boom in stocks in the N. Y. 
Stock Market brought us back to the days of the South Sea Bubbles. Fortunes were made overnight—most 
of them have been lost today and the last months of 1917 have found Wall Street lifeless and hopeless—with 
war stocks selling at or near their former levels—the railroads ng the Government for financial assist- 
ance—Standard bonds and stocks touching new bottoms—Billions of Government issues continuing to crowd 
out all former Investment Issues and none but the bravest, most intrepid bargain-hunters daring to come 
in to buy in a feverish, almost panicky, market. 
Such conditions cannot last very long and holders of securities will soon see better days. But the alert in- 
vestor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary—some securities must be sacrificed— 
others must be taken up—The outlook is quickly changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the 
prospects for peace, the imposition of new Taxes. 

xpert assistance is —— and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Magazine, where the conservative 
articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as B. C. Forbes, Lockwood Barr and Clement B. Asbury 
will continue to appear regularly. 
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Sex No Bar to Success. 


Women are coming, to the front in business. New fields and greater o unities are constantly being opened 
to them. Marion R. Glenn has in preparation a series of Successful Women. 


Like pioneers of old, these women are blazing a trail. Their stories are helpful to both men and women, to 
employer and employee, to the woman conducting her own business or the woman who works for others. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 


(Nine issues if you act promptly) 


Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight issues of Forbes Magazine—this special 
subscription to start with the January 19th issue and we will include a copy of our November 24th issue 
f Mc : e November 24th issue contains the great Schwab-Kitchener Interview: When Schwab booked first 
War orders. 





Mail this coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the November 24th issue must come out of a 
small reserve supply. Prompt action will avoid disappointment. 
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A Machine That Benefits Everybody 
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| No merchant should do the r 
| work a machine can do for him is 
| By doing 15 important things in 3 seconds, a National Cash Register— “4 
Prevents disputes and stops losses. " 
Prevents carelessness and forgetfulness. ts 
| Increases the merchant’s trade and profits. = 
i Makes better clerks by showing what each does. i 
| Gives quick service and prevents overtime work. i 






a a 


Enables the merchant to give facts about his business 
to banker and wholesaler. 






More than pays for itself out of the money it saves. 






A demonstration of the register best suited to your business will prove these statements. 
Let our salesman show it to you. , This will place you under no obligation. 














The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





























e To Dept. 189 eh Wi 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio new . 
‘ . in in 
I would like to know how a National Cash Register enforces system trig 
in business, how it prevents carelessness, how it stops mistakes—how it takin 
would actually save me money. Please have your representative cal! andj Wome 
explain this system to me in detail. I understand this will place me under 
no obligation. 
The N. C. R. receipt. makes every customer - Name Business 





the merchant's inspector. 





Address 









No. of Clerks 
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The man at the head of the largest Lolita’ army 
in the world is E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States ‘Steel Corporation. How did he qualify for such 
a position? How did he spend his early years? How 
came he to be selected as commander-in-chief of a force 
sometimes reaching as high as 275,000 men?. Admittedly, 
no position in the country is more capably filled. 

gripping, detailed account of Judge Gary’s career, telling 
exactly how he rose step by step, is cheduled for early 
publication in this magazine. The editors regard it as 


one .of the strongest, most helpful, most stimulating 
articles ever. written. It will be freely illustrated. 






Do America’s business men lack educational vision? 
An article bringing a strong indictment of our business 
leaders has been written for this magazine by recog- 
nized authority. The article, however, is not merely 
critical, it leads up to something constructive. “The 
remedy lies in the hands of the business men them- 
selyes” is the caption of’ the concluding section of the 


Educational authorities and business men will . 


arti¢le 
be Sirred to théught and to action by this authoritative 
pr esentation of present- aed, facts} * = - 
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nm March 16 the Names. of: the prize: whiners in our 


5100 contest on “Who Is’ ‘it 
rica?” will be announced by & 
hiddall, ‘Thegdore H. Price and the edi 

azine. Competitors have until midnight’ ‘Kien ae em 
o submiitymanuscripts. Although scores have al- 
way -been rec#ived ‘it is hoped and believed that many 
T's j, will,;come to hand within the next twelve'days. 


. Best Employer in 







“Who: are the thirty richest men and women in the 
ped ‘States? This question. has’ been answered for 
orbes Magazine; by the principal bankers and others 
possessing. thé most accurate data obtainable. The in- 

tax ‘returns disclosed that ten — have in- 
fens ov every yéar of $5,000,000. “ 


leangmpencbendll a f ap 


t Otie of the most famous Europ ean authorities has 
Written, a wonderful article ’ defining true war-time 
economy. He covers the wholeground ore-fully; yet 
more simply and more briefly that has‘ et done by 
any American writer. The article:is 'addresséd to the 
tich.more than to the poor, but all classes will derive 
benefit from reading it. 


What every business’ woman wants Sto know about 
new fields of opportunity, about the chances for women 
in industry, about the traini 
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taking their places as producers in the new world of ome 


women’s interests, will be covered in articles which 
appear regularly in the “Woman In Business” depart- 
ment of Forbes Magazine. 
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EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
The New President of the Chase National Bank of New York 


An account of his phenomenal career appears in this issue. 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 
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“Give us this day our daily bread” 
is coming to have a very real mean- 
ing for us. We used to lisp it 
glibly-and thoughtlessly. Most of 
us felt pretty sure of “our daily 
bread” and all that the phrase im- 
plied. If we ever stopped to think of the petition we 
reflected that people were not always sure of getting 
enough to eat 2,000 years ago, when there was no har- 
vesting machinery, no high-power agricultural imple- 
ments and no scientific methods of raising food. But 
these days had passed and gone forever. 

The world today is genuinely concerned over its daily 
bread. + | 

How to secure daily bread has become the gravest 
problem of the people of Germany, of Britain, of certain 
parts of Russia, of Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium 
and Holland, and, in one sense, of the United States, 
also. 

The problem is not confined to the poor. Rather it is 
—or should be—a greater problem for the well-to-do. 
Civilized society has passed beyond the state of “Every 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” It is 
the sacred duty of those higher up to take care of those 
lower down. . Because a person or a family has money 
to buy an abundance of food it is, under existing and 
prospective circumstances, a moral crime not to limit 
consumption to the lowest possible minimum. The rich 
can best help by using as much as possible of the so- 
called luxurious articles of diet and leaving the cheaper 
staples for those unable to buy the others. 

When we pray now “Give us this day our daily bread” 
the “our” should embrace not merely ourselves but the 
whole human family. Should the war last until there 
is not enough food to feed the human race, governmental 
rationing will not and should not spare any class. The 
problem is no longer an individual one; it is now a 
national one, and is daily becoming more and more an 
international, a universal one. 

* * * 


“GIVE US 
THIS DAY 
OUR DAILY 
BREAD.” 


Have you rioticed how often there 
appears at the endvof a list of digni- 
taries composing eminent Commis- 
sions, Committees, Delegaticns, etc., 
some little-known name? The ex- 
planation is that very often the gen- 
tlemen of high station are named for more or less orna- 
mental purposes, and do not care to be burdened with 
any hard work which their functions may call for. 


HAVE 
YOU 
NOTICED 
IT? 





The little-known man, nine times out of ten, is placed 
on the list because of his achievements as a thinker and 
a worker. He probably knows more about the subject 
in hand than any of the magnates. I know of hardly an 
instance where a young man has set out to master any 
subject, and has thrown himself into it heart and soul, 
who has not sooner or later won recognition in some 
form or another. 

I have noticed, also, that in almost every great enter- 
prise there is some one man to whom the chief execu- 
tives can turn when any special problems arise. This 
man has usually been so wedded to his work that he 
found abundant enjoyment in it and was to be found 
on the job early and late. His interest was not con- 
fined to the duties laid out for him; the whole workings 
of the concern fascinated him, and he found real joy in 
aiding the wheels to go round, no matter whether within 
his department or not. 

In not a few cases the way to fame has lain through 
a hobby. Both the world and business have a niche for 
those who become masters of whatever they take up. 

ar 


There are deeper joys than mere pleasure can give. 
Happily, many Americans are today learning this from 
personal experience, 

x * * 
“The Elihu Root of England” 
might be used as a term to describe 
Baron Reading, the new British 
Super-Ambassador to this country. 
When he came over here as head 
of the Anglo-French Loan Commis- 
sion in. 1915; he did a great deal more than merely help 
to raise the $500,000,000 asked. I am told that when 
he discovered the coldness, the distrust, the animosity 
existing between Washington and financial New York, 
he had a few very quiet talks with the powers that be 
at the Capitol and that he paved the way for the rap- 
prochement which followed. -I know also that he took 
up the role of peace-maker between the Morgan interests 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Company—it will be recalled that 
Mr. Morgan had not invited many prominent banking 
houses to participate in the Loan negotiations because 


BARON 
READING 
A WONDER. 


' of their supposedly pro-German leanings. Oftener than 


once Lord Reading had unannounced chats with Jacob 
H: Schiff. As one financier remarked at the time, “The 
leading Jew of Britain and the leading Jew of America 
have found much in common to talk about.” The im- 
pression created by Lord Reading upon bankers who met 
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him here was remarkable. More than one of them told 
me they sized him up as the most brilliant man of the 
day. 

Fancy the Lord Chief Justice of England having run 
away to sea when a boy. Fancy him also having once 
been a stock-broker, and not a successful one at that. 
Fancy him also having been implicated in a nasty stock 
market scandal which, while it did not reflect upon his 
character, certainly did not help him any. No man 
with the early record of Rufus Isaacs, the Baron’s old- 
time name, could have become first the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of England, then the Lord Chief Justice, unless he 
had possessed altogether phenomenal ability. Eng- 
land’s Lord Chief Justice, be it explained, takes prece- 
dent over every nobleman and dignitary in the land 
with the exception of the Lord High Chancellor; in 
other words, he is only once removed from the King 
in the matter of prestige. For a Christian to have 
achieved such a distinction would have been extraordi- 
nary; for a Jew to have accomplished it makes it even 
more creditable, for, as you know, the hide-bound 
dignitaries of England are still inclined to be worship- 
pers of caste. As in the case of Disraeli, Rufus Isaacs 
won his way to the top despite every handicap. 

He is a very human sort of fellow. He is not of the 
traditional legal type, cold, austere, unbending. He is 
not afraid to be caught smiling. He has a personality 
that draws other brainy men to him. Probably never 
before did England have a Lord Chief Justice who 
could for a moment have filled the office of Ambassador 
to the United States. His mission here is one of tran- 
scendent importance. He is to be more than an Am- 
bassador. He is to be the chief link binding Britain 
and the United States together during the days of stress 
that are coming. The British government will now 
have a supreme representative here, one to whom every 
other civilian and military officer will be subordinated. 
There will be less crossing of wires, less confusion of 
authority, less business chaos hereafter. 

In a sense, the three foremost British figures at the 
present day are Prime Minister David Lloyd George, 
Lord Northcliffe and Baron Reading. The signs are 
that Lloyd George has reached his zenith, but the other 
two may still rise farther. 

* * * 

A very limited de luxe edition of “Men Who Are 

Making America” has been prepared. Price, $ro. 

s+ * 
The Sugar Trust was conceived in 
iniquity. Had its perpetrator, Hor- 


tna ace Havemeyer, not died the day he 
BAD NAME. did—by committing suicide, it was 


widely whispered the chances are he 

would have been arrested forthwith 

and sentenced to the same fate as his puppets, a term 

in jail. The courts established that the company in- 

dulged in wholesale swindling of the government and, 

therefore, of the American people. Probably no cor- 
poration of such magnitude has had so black a record. 

For Mr. Hoover virtually to hand over the running 

of the sugar business of the country to representatives 

of this same Sugar Trust was a daring step. Admitted- 
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ly the American Sugar Refining officials of today are 
of a different stamp than the Havemeyer brand of 
crooks. Certainly, the Havemeyer methods of secrecy 
have been abandoned. In the old days when a reporte: 
was venturesome enough to visit the Sugar Trust of- 
fice he was treated as if he were a thief and must be 
watched lest he sneak into the inner office. 

I vividly recall my first attempt to get information 
there. As soon as I revealed that I was a financia! 
writer the word was passed from clerk to clerk, an 
each turned and stared -while one kept guard lest I ven- 
ture in. They tried to shoo me away, but I insisted 
that my inquiry be put before one of the officials. Final- 
ly one clerk did disappear for a moment, but came back 
and rather triumphantly and contemptuously told me 
that nobody would see me and that they never had any 
thing to say to the newspapers. I then wondered why 
this attitude. Later. the reason was brought out in 
court. 

There has since been a house-cleaning. The old gang 
have been swept out. Presumably the present Presi- 
dent, Earle D. Babst, is an able and honorable gentle- 
man.’ It may be that he is better qualified than any 
other man in the United States to handle the sugar 
situation. When, however, the public learned that the 
Sugar Trust interests were in the saddle, and when other 
sugar refiners alleged unfair acts, it was but natural. that 
past performances of the Sugar Trust should spring to 
mind and that the clearest possible refutation of com- 
plaints be sought. 

Without presuming to be able to pass trustworthy 
judgment on whether or not the sugar situation has been 
handled with the highest skill and without trace of bias, 
it would seem that the public have not been robbed in 
the matter of sugar prices. Whether more could have 
been done to modify the acute shortage in the East when 
other parts of the cguntry apparently had an ample 
supply of sugar is a thought raised by the recent pub- 
lication of the facts. But it is not clear that the Sugar 
Trust interests were responsible for this condition. 
Mr. Hoover has won a reputation for being able to pick 
able lieutenants and also for getting things done. It 
has not been demonstrated that he fell down in this 
instance. 

ae 


Secretary Baker's airy flippancy and smug self-satis- 
faction when questioned by Congress have done more 
to turn the public against him than all his mistakes of 
omission and commission. Though the rest of us are 
not Secretaries of War, we do have some interest in how 
the war is being handled. Most of us have “over 
there” kith and kin dear to us. We want them to be 
given a fair show. 


* * * 


John D. Rockefeller was seeing two 
friends off, and when they entered 


A ie . 

th tic ad 
ROCKEFELLER © Waiting automobile he notice 
QUIP. that one of them had no overcoat, 


although the weather had. become 
chilly. He immediately asked that 
a coat be brought from the house for his friend—\Ir. 


no 


Go 
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Rockefeller is a great believer in taking care of one’s 
health, particularly by keeping warm; it will be recalled 
that.he caused a great deal of comment years ago by 
wearing paper waistcoats and recommending their use 
to others. 

The friend—a youngish man—protested that he did 
not need the coat. 

Mr. Rockefeller insisted. 

The friend again assured him that he had enough 
‘lothes on. i 

“Young man,” said Mr. Rockefeller in a severe tone, 
but with a twinkle of his eye, “you should never be 
fraid.of a surplus.” 


* *« * 


Let not railroadmen bungle things on the theory that 
esults are now up to the Administration. That way 
Government ownership lies. 


* * * 


Ask any responsible business man 
who has had experience in Wash- 
ington how things are being run and 
his reply invariably is that red tape 
is strangling effective action. Busi- 
ness executives accustomed to hav- 
ing things done and done promptly, are amazed and dis- 
gusted with the methods used in government depart- 
ments. They declare that every official and every clerk 
seems to live in daily terror cf incurring responsibility 
and being “investigated.” Consequently, everybody in- 
dulges in the easy but cowardly game of “passing the 
buck.” 

How long are the American people, whose sons’ lives 
are at stake, going to tolerate the muddling, the pro- 
crastination and the circumlocution now prevailing at 
Washington ? 

How long are mediocre bureaucrats, military and po- 
litical, to be allowed to mishandle the prosecution of the 
war? 

So far, America’s fighting forces have had the pro- 
tection of the French and the British. No direct, tre- 
mendous responsibility has fallen upon our army What- 
ever equipment they have lacked has been supplied by 
the Allies. They. have not had to stand on their own- 
feet, so to speak. But the time is coming when our 
sons must face the enemy unaided, when they will have 
to fight their own battles, when they. will have to de- 
pend for proper support upon their own government. 

Reports are coming to hand that the French are be- 
ginning to ask somewhat impatiently, “When are the 
Americans to take over a real part of our front lines? 
When are they going to get into the fight? How long 
will it be until they begin to kill Germans ?” 

Had any very large business corporation been as un- 
ready to meet conditions as our War Departrhent was 
wien war was declared last April; the management 
would have been cast out. Recent disclosures reveal 
that those in authority dawdled unconsciously. Evi- 
dently they were blind to what almost everyone else saw. 
There was exercised none of that Yankee ingenuity, 
Yankee hustle and Yankee aggressiveness which Europe 
had always associated with this country. ..... ..... 


RED TAPE 
HANDICAPS 
AMERICA. 
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It- cannot be too often emphasized that “the grim 
business of war” calls: for business men, for business 
men of the very greatest calibre. How many members 
of President Wilson’s Cabinet can be regarded as quali- 
fied to fill business positions of the first magnitude? Or 
how many of our heads of military departments, judged 
by the records recently disclosed, would be picked by 
any influential board of directors for executive positions 
of tremendous responsibility ? 

Our cabinet today should be composed of the big-- 
gest brains in the United States. The heads of depart- 
ments handling the war should also be men of proved 
executive and organizing ability, men enjoying the con- 
fidence of the whole people. Neither England nor 
France has hesitated to set aside either political office 
holders or army generals in order to instal business men 
capable of giving the best results. 

The muzzling of the press may serve for a time to 
protect incompetence and conceal bungling; but sooner 
or later the truth will out. The sooner all needful 
house-cleaning is done the better will it be for the na- 
tion. Inefficiency, if persisted in, may cost many an 
American home its breadwinner or its son. 

2 2 

Thrift stamps as tips is the latest in New York hotels 

and restaurants. 

> 2. @ 

When a youngster, my mother told 
me that a curse attached to drink 
and to all those who handled-it. -I 
began to check up this statement, 
and for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have kept my eyes and ears’ 
open for confirmation in every country-I have lived in. 
What have I found? 

I know of hardly a single instance where a family 
whose livelihood was derived from making or selling’ 
booze was not sooner or later overtaken by tragedy. 
In many cases the head of the house was stricken. «In 
more instances the sons became either drunkards or 
scalawags, spending the booze-earned money riotously ’ 
and plunging the family into disgrace. In not a few 
cases the daughters were thrown into contact with high- 


BOOZE 
FAMILY 
TRAGEDIES. 


. rolling sports and led lives yielding little comfort or 


credit to their parents or themselves. 

This is not mere superstition. It is not sheer assump- 
tion. It is not random, reckless assertion. It is the 
fruit of careful observation and inquiry, covering many 
years and many fields. What is called the “law of com- 
pensation” operates very clearly in the drink business. 
Those who wax rich from selling intoxicants which in- 
jure and ruin others have to pay the price. How any 
normal human being can find satisfaction in devoting 
his life to spreading drunkenness, with its long train of 
poverty, vice, crime and disease, passes my comprehen- 
sion. If it is true—and few dispute it—that we get out 
of the world just about what we put into it, those who 
put into it nothing but booze are not entitled to expect 


any very gratifying returns. 


"Incidentally, now that it is illegal to serve any man in 
military or naval uniform with drink, doesn’t courtesy 


demand that anyone entering a hotel or restaurant or 
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other public place with a soldier or sailor should refrain 
from ordering booze? The men who are to fight our 
battles and safeguard our hearths for us surely are en- 
titled to every consideration we can extend to them. 
Would it not be an act of politeness and good taste to 
refrain from indulging in a luxury which one’s uni- 
formed companions are denied? 

* @¢ » 

Is it any comfort to reflect that one man is respon- 
sible for our shivering and all our other woes? Hts 
name is Hohensollern. 

*x* * * 
What follows was not written as a 
special appeal to stimulate the sale 
of war savings; it was written in the 
eighteenth century by an eminent 
American—while you read, guess 
which one: 

“The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid 
on by the government were the only ones we had to 
pay, we might the more easily discharge them; but we 
have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our IDLENESS, 
three times as much by our PRIDE, and four times as 
much by our FOLLY; and from these taxes the com- 
missioners cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an 
abatement.” 

“Suppose one-half of this expense to be in things ab- 
solutely necessary, the other half may be called super- 
fluities, or, at best, conveniences, which, however, you 
might live without for one little year and not suffer 
exceedingly. Now to save this half, observe these few 
directions : : 

“1. When you incline to have new clothes, look first 
well over the old ones, and see if you cannot shift with 
them another year. Remember a patch on your coat and 
money in your pocket is better and more creditable 
than a writ on your back and no money to take it off. 

“2. If you are now a drinker of punch, wine, or 
tea twice a day, for the ensuing year drink them but 
once a day. If you now drink them but once a day, do 
it but every other day. If you do it now but once a 
week, reduce the practice to once a fortnight. And if 


A VOICE 
FROM THE 
GRAVE. 


you do not exceed in quantity as you lessen the times, 
half your expense in these articles will be saved. 

“3. When you incline to drink rum, fill the glass half 
with water. | 

“Thus at the year’s end there will be a hundred thou- 
sand pounds more money in your country.” 

The author was the man whose birthday we cele- 
brated two days ago, Benjamin Franklin. A reader 
who was poring over “Poor Richard’s Almanac” was 
struck with the applicability of the passages to cur- 
rent conditions and he sent them in with this comment: 
“It might be suspected that Mr. Hoover, Mr. Vander- 
lip, Secretary McAdoo, and even President Wilson were 
secretly devoted to “Poor Richard” and were plagiariz- 
ing his advice to further the cause of democracy.” 

There are certain truths which never grow old or out 
of date. 

a 

From various places come reports 
of a remarkable falling off in the 
number of cases of sickness. The 
medical profession is studying the 
cause. And what, think you, is be- 
lieved to be the chief reason? The 
decrease in the amount of food people are now con- 
suming ! 

Probably there is a less tangible, but equally potent 
explanation. May it not be that since war has come 
to the nation, bringing with it grave worries, real trage- 
dies, deep sorrows, many persons no longer have time 
to nurse their own little ails and aches, actual or imag- 
inary? 

Our thoughts have been taken off ourselves. Particu- 
larly is this true of hundreds of thousands of women 
whose former chief concern was how to keep them- 
selves amused and entertained, how to stave off ennui, 
how to think up diversions to prevent them from be- 
coming bored. They have now less time and less in- 
clination to pamper themselves. There is serious work 
to be done. It calls for energy, fortitude, and unself- 
ishness. These are excellent antidotes to self-indulg- 
ence and self-pity, which lie at the root of a great deal 
of what passes for sickness. 


LESS FOOD 
BRINGS 
LESS 
SICKNESS. 


As we go to press, Fuel Administrator Garfield’s astounding order 
has been thrown, like a bombshell, upon the Eastern half of the country. 
Manifestly the professor, when confronted with a business problem, 


has lost his head, become _panic-stricken. 


He and other theorists 


should be swept aside and business giants installed to conduct “the 


grim. business” of war. 
scinded forthwith. 


Also, the suicidal fuel order should be re- 





and the Editor of this magazine. 





$1,000 Prize Award Announced March 16th 
All Letters Must Be In January 31st 


By midnight on the last day of this month every letter entered in the “Who 
Is the Best Employer in America?” Contest must be sent to Forbes Magazine. 


Owing to the large number of manuscripts received, it will not be possible 
to announce the awards before March 16th. 


The judges, as already published, are Theodore H. Price, John M. Seddall 
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NEW YORK DRAWS FROM .BOSTON 
BANK PRESIDENT AT THIRTY-SIX 


Phenomenal Rise of Eugene V. R. Thayer, New Presi- 
dent of $400,000,000 Chase Bank 


Wherever New York spots extraordinary brains it goes after them. Mr. 
Thayer became head of a Boston bank at thirty and built it up so success- 


fully that New York financiers decided they must have him. How and 
why he made such an impression is here told. It’s a fascinating story 


By B. C. FORBES 


At thirty-six called from New England to become 
president,of-the third largest bank in New York, with 
assets of $400,000,000. 

And this, too, despite the ambition—handicap of 
inherited wealth. 

This is one of the most notable cases of “Success 
at Forty” America’s annals contain...Nofnancial in- 
stitution of such magnitude .evyer before. went out- 
side of the. Metropolis for.a.president. Vice-presi- 
dents are drawn from all over the country, wherever 
giant brains come to the front, either in finance or 
industry. But presidents, no. 

To have earned such distinction at the age of 
thirty-six stamps Eugene V. R. Thayer as a man of 
no ordinary parts. In selecting Mr. Thayer as its 
president, the Chase National Bank knew what it 
was doing. The directors of the Chase embrace the 
foremost financial and business leaders of New York, 
and its ex-president, Albert H. Wiggin, now Chair- 
man of the Board, ranks among the first half-dozen 
bankers in America. 

Just why did so powerful an institution, already 
having as senior officers such stalwarts as A. Barton 
Hepburn and Mr. Wiggin, decide unanimously that 
this young Bostonian was the one man in the whole 
country to fill the bank’s presidential chair? I sought 
the answer—and found it. 


Makes Unique Record. 


Mr. Thayer’s personality and his record supply it. 

Mr. Thayer’s record? Here it is: 

Scion of the Thayer family of Boston, one of the 
most prominent financially and socially in New Eng- 
land, he might well have been content to be merely 
an ornamental sort of society devotee. He did not 
have to work for his living. But he was made of sterner 
stuff, One of his forebears was a signer of the Con- 
stitution, His grandfather and T. E. Thayer founded 
the private banking house of John E. Thayer & 
Brother, early in the 19th century, a house which 
became a tremendous power when Nathaniel Thayer 
entered upon the building of railroads on a large 
scale throughout the West. Thayer brains and 
Thayer money contributed to the creation and up- 


building of such roads as the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Michigan Central, the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Memphis. Later the Thayer firm became 
Kidder, Peabody & Company, both Mr. Kidder and 


Mr. Peabody having been trained in the Thayer 


house. 


On September 27, 1881, another Thayer was born, 
who was destined to outgrow New England finance, 
and to become a figure of national importance in the 
country’s greatest financial center. After attending 
Groton School, young Eugene Van Rensselaer 
Thayer went to Harvard, where he took a healthy 
interest in football and other athletics, as well as in 
studies. On graduating, in 1904, he entered the an- 
cestral field. He started humbly enough, as a mail 
clerk with Curtis & Sanger, Boston note brokers. 
After a training in this branch of the banking busi- 
ness, he entered the Thayer office. Here, under the 
tuition of his long-headed uncle, Nathaniel Thayer, 
he gained insight into the handling of diverse in- 
terests. The Thayer fortune was not invested wholly 
in railroads: financial institutions, industrial cor- 
porations,: manufacturing plants, public utilities—all 
had to be studied and handled. 


Personality Pushes Him On. 


While still in his twenties, Mr. Thayer manifested 
marked ability. He was brought into contact with 
the principal business men of New England, and 
early had to learn how to deal with large problems. 
To his notable ability he added a very engaging per- 
sonality, a personality which enabled him to make 
friends not only with those of his own class but with 
all classes. He was the antithesis of purse-proud. He 
was modest, democratic, cordial. Also, he was a hard 
worker. 

At 30 he had made such an impression upon busi- 
ness Boston that he was selected as president of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of that city. It was a 
fine old institution, dignified, upright, conservative— 
but somewhat moribund. It needed an infusion of 
new blood, The directors decided that young Eu- 
gene Thayer was the man to purge it of dry rot, and 
start it on a fresh lease of life. 
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He did. 

When he took hold of it, at the end of 1911, it had 
less than $10,000,000 deposits. When he left it de- 
posits had touched $70,000,000—in six years, please 
remember. _ 

“How did you go about building up the Merchants’ 
National?” I asked Mr. Thayer. 

“Anyone could have done it,” he modestly replied. 
“Conditions were ripe for expansion. We got in 
younger men, we bought up the State Bank and 
the Bank of Commerce, and we went out and hustled 
for new accounts. We tried always to have time to 
see those who called on us—-no customer likes to 
feel that his banker is on edge to get him out because 
of the press of other duties. We always did business 
in the open, all cards on the table—the only way 
there is any fun in doing business.” 


Grows Ahead of Business. 
Mr. Thayer grew even faster than his bank. Fully 
a year ago negotiations were opened to merge the 
Merchants’ National and the National Shawmut, then 
the largest bank in Boston. Mr. Thayer was slated 


_ for the presidency of the combination, a combination 


which would have given 
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‘that Thayer was the one man we wanted. It was 
natural and fitting that we should go to Boston, as 
the Chase has always been closely identified with 
New England—as our list of directors reflects. We 
were aware of how Thayer had built up the Mer- 
chants’, and we had come into contact with him re- 
peatedly in financial transactions. 

“Thayer has two predominant characteristics— 
modesty and long-headedness. He is also, I believe, 
ambitious. These qualities form a combination which 
is bound to make a bank grow, and also prosper—a 
bank sometimes grows without prospering, you 
know. His personality is remarkable. He wins other 
men, with the result that he not only can build up 
business, but can fire employees with enthusiasm.” 

Said Mr. Thayer when I questioned him: “Mr. 
Wiggin’s offer came to me as a great surprise. | 
never had had any idea of coming to New York. I 
had never been much in the public eye, and had no 
vision of leaving Boston for the big city. However, 
I felt that the offer was one I ought to accept.” 

“Now that you are here, have you any fixed plans 
for developing the Chase National?” I asked. 





New England a bank with 
$180,000,000 deposits, by 
far the largest in New 
England. The deal, how- 
ever, was not consum- 
mated. 

Meanwhile New York 
was beginning to take 
note of Eugene Thayer. 
His duties, not only as 
bank president, but as the 


believe, ambitious. 





Why He Was Picked 


“Thayer has two predominant characteristics 
—modesty and long-headedness. 
These qualities form a com- 
bination which is bound to make a bank grow 
and prosper. His personality is remarkable. He 
wins other men.’—Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman 
of the Chase National Bank. 


Serve Patrons Squarely. 

Mr. Thayer smiled as he 
replied: “I have no notion 
that I can teach New York 
anything about banking. 
All I know is that a bank 
must first, last and all the 
time serve its customers to 
the limit of its ability, that 
it must treat everybody 
right. By treating your old 


He 1s also, I 








principal factor in hand- 

ling the Thayer estate’s extensive interests, brought 
him frequently into contact with New York finan- 
ciers. Among them was Albert H. Wiggin. He was 
particularly interested in Thayer, having received his 
own early training in Boston and having retained as- 
sociations with that city. The Merchants’ National 
had kept an account with the Chase, and Mr. Wiggin 
had not failed to notice how Mr. Thayer’s bank had 
grown. Moreover, the two met from time to time 
in railroad reorganizations and the like. 

Mr. Wiggin had problems of his own to solve. His 
bank was growing enormously. His directorships, 
trusteeships, etc., were multiplying. The pressure 
upon him was becoming more and more severe. And 
the Chase bank’s chairman, Mr. Hepburn, had passed 
the allotted span of three score years and ten, and 
was anxious to be relieved of some of his duties. 


Picked for Chase Presidency. 


“I looked around to size up all the likely men I 
knew,” Mr. Wiggin explained to me when I asked 
him how he came to pick Mr. Thayer. “Both Mr. 
Hepburn and I felt the time had come to bring in a 
new president, a younger man, and we both agreed 


customers properly, they 
will bring in new ones. 

“T have found during my tained experience that. the 
only worthwhile way to run a bank or any other busi- 
ness is to be perfectly open and aboveboard. Played 
this way, the game is worth playing. It wouldn’t be 
worth playing any other way.” 

I have met many successful men, many rich men. 
Some of them, unfortunately, don’t seem to be able to 
forget that they have been successful or that they are 
rich. I know no one who possesses a more attractive 
personality than Mr. Thayer. His smile does not bear 
the earmarks of artificiality. His democratic manner is 
not forced. 

My prediction is that he will raise the Chase to an 
even higher place among America’s foremost financial 
institutions. He is a distinct acquisition to the financial 
brain power of New York. 

Boston keenly realizes its loss by his removal. Com- 
menting, editorially, on Mr. Thayer’s migration, the 
radical Boston American said: 

“Those who know President Eugene V. R. Thayer of 
the Merchants’ National Bank will, without exception, 
regret his loss to Boston. He is an unusual young man. 
To his business attainments, experience and influence 
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given to him by the opportunities of great mthérited 
wealth he has added, unusual industry, candor and 
modesty. esta ; sin Ea 8M 


Has Progressive Spirit.. 

“Mr. Thayer is only 36 years old, and the ‘American’ 
regarded him as one of the State’s great expectations. 
He is a conservative man, because he has been brought 
up in a conservative atmosphere, but he has the type 
of mind, the personal disinterestedness, the public spirit 
and the personal courage which makes a great progres- 
sive leader when once the scales fall from his eyes. He 
had shown many symptoms. of developing a progres- 
sive point of view. 

“Tt is too bad that Mr. Thayer intends to abandon 
his old New England traditions and transfer his.house- 


hold goods to that whirlpool of .mere money-making, .- 


called New York. 

“However, what is Boston’s loss will be New York’s 
gain, and New York is a very considerable part of 
America. If he can keep his public spiritedness green 
in the blight of the New York atmosphere, he may help 
to promote in five, ten or fifteen years the social, 
economic and political welfare of New York as we al- 
ways believed he would eventually help to promote the 
social, economic and political welfare of his native State. 
Perhaps he will come back home again: We hope so.” 

The Boston Transcript printed the following: “In 
the world of finance, the selection of Mr. Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, to be president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York further signalizes a career which Mr. 
Thayer’s capabilities have already raised beyond com- 
mon attention. After nearly six years of service as 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank of Boston, 
he is still on this side of his thirty-seventh birthday. 
When made president of the Merchants’ he was the 
youngest man among any of the men then at the head 
of Boston’s banks. His judgment and energy have con- 
tributed much to his institution’s further upbuilding, 
and should be of equal service to the enterprise in New 
York. Nor should Boston be wholly the loser in this 
transfer of his field of activity. A citizen of Boston 
and of Massachusetts to the backbone, Mr. Thayer will 
doubtless maintain a spirit.of co-operation as between 
New York and New England which, directed by him in 
a position of such responsibility and influence as the 
presidency of the Chase National, should not be with-. 
out a benefit mutually shared both by Boston and New 
York.” 


New York Takes Best Men. 


The Boston Herald declared: “New York is the great 
national market for business and financial acumen, and 
towards that centre it gravitates. Wherever unusual 
ability discloses itself, New York calls. For New York 
knows what Boston does not know, that the foundation 
of all success and progress, and the one thing neces- 
‘ary to secure and enhance its financial and commercial 
position, is creative brains. Price is no object. For, 
sive the man possessing those qualities what you will 
in worldly goods, he cannot consume as much as he 
treates, and he can take.nothing with him beyond the 
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Styx." So he makes a-great permanent increase to’ the: 
world’s wealth which others share. 

“*So,’ said an astute observer yesterday, ‘whenever 
Boston finds a good man, New York takes him.’” 

In similar strain, the Boston Post remarked: “It was 
inevitable that Mr. Thayer would be called to a larger 
field than the Merchants’ presented, as he has frequently 
been mentioned as likely to succeed to the head of one 
of the country’s largest industrial enterprises.” 

The employees of the Merchants’ National felt Presi- 
dent Thayer’s departure as a personal loss. They thus 
inscribed a handsome parting gift to him: “Presented 
to: Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer by his associates in 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Boston as a mark of 
their affection, regard and esteem, and of their good 
wishes now that he leaves the bank.” 

/1n1903, Mr. Thayer married Gladys Brooks of New 
York, granddaughter of that fine old citizen, Eugene. 
Higgins, who for years was. identified with the. late 
Colis P. Huntington in developing railroad facilities in 
the West, and who built up the vast business now con- 
ducted under the corporate name of the Hartford Car- 
pet Company. 





TO THE MAN WHO FAILS '*' 

Oh, men, who are labelled “failures,” up, rise up! agaiti, 
and do! se 

Somewhere in the world of action is room; there is 
room for you. , 

No failure was e’er recorded, in the annals of the truth- 
ful men, 

Except of the craven-hearted who fails, nor attempts 
again. 

The glory is in doing, and not in the trophy won; 

The walls that are laid in darkness may laugh to the 
kiss of the sun. 

Oh, weary and worn and stricken, oh, child of fate’s 
cruel gales! 


-I sing,—that it haply may cheer him,—I sing to the 


man who fails. 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE. 





Stockholders’ Compilation 
Held Over 


Owing to the pressure upon our space in this 
special Business Forecast issue, the elaborate 
article giving the number of stockholders in the 
principal railroad and industrial corporations of 
the country has had to be held over until our next 
number, dated February 2nd. 

Fifty-four railroad and one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine industrial, etc., companies are embraced 
in the article. : 
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THE PRICE OF DEMOCRACY 


An “Unusual” Article Contributed by Frank A. Vanderlip, 


Always there is something to pay. 


Apostle of Thrift and Saving 


“Is there anything you want?” said Emerson. “Then pay the price and take it.” 
All government is costly. 


The better it is the 


more it‘costs, In maintaining democracy, therefore, the people must be willing 


“Is there anything you want?” said Emerson. 
“Then pay the price and take it.” Always there is 
something to pay. 

* * &* 

This is the great lesson the American people will have 
to learn. All government is costly. The better it is, 
the more it costs. In maintaining democracy, therefore, 
the people must be willing to sacrifice more, not less, 
than in maintaining despotism. 

* * * 


The pearl of great price is never acquired without 
sacrifice. There is no easy road to anything worth hav- 
ing. Our forefathers paid a price in blood and treasure 
for the liberty of the nation. If we want to retain that 
blessing we must be prepared to pay in sacrifice, perhaps 
more costly and more constant than our forefathers were 
forced to pay. 

. * * * 

Democracy demands that we be watchful and that we 
also be prepared to defend it with blood and treasure, 
and above all that we be willing to give up liberty or life 
itself for its sake. 

a 


If the German Emperor now succeeds in his purpose, 
the cause of democracy will be thrust backward at least 
a century ; the bloody sacrifice of the French Revolution, 
the American Revolution, and the Civil War will be by 
so much neutralized, and man will face a future of which 
another and ultimate struggle for the right of the many 
will be a part. 

ye 


President Wilson has said the world must be made 
safe for democracy. Our country can be made safe in 


democracy only as each one of our citizens is willing to 
give up life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
when the welfare of the many demands it. 
* * ® 

Flags and patriotic thrills will not win the war, or 
make the world a safe place for democracy, You and I, 
the common citizen, must pay for what we get. Every- 
one must be prepared to give up his own convenience, 
his comfort, his chance for profit.. We must be pre- 


to sacrifice more, not less, then in maintaining despotism--F RANK A. VANDERLIP 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Chairman, National War Savings Committee 



























WASHINGTON 
WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


My dear. Forbes: 

Herewith, as requested, an article which may 
appear to take an unusual form, but I judge that 
you intend to publish unusual articles, and make 
your magasine an unusual publication. ; 

These are unusual times, and the situation de- 
velops unusual things. It is unusual that I am 
in Washington, engaged in unusual work. It ts 
unusual that many of the best men of the coun- 
try should have dropped their work and also 
come to Washington. It is unusual that the 
Kaiser has not already surrendered, and unusual 
that there is no indication that he will in the near 
future. This is an unusual war. In fact, it is 
unusual that what ts, is, and what is not, is not. 

Very sincerely yours, 


VYWUe tats, 


Chairman, War Savings Committee. 














pared to do our utmost, be that big or little, to help our 
government in this great crisis. 
6 =e 
When every man, woman and child in America real- 
izes that a form of government worth while is costly, 
then will this country and the world be made safe for 
democracy, for what America does this year will decide 
the fate of the world. 
e+ 2 
We are in the most fateful and critical hour of the 
greatest crisis in our history. The cause of civilization 
will be lost and lost for generations if lost now. Shall 
we turn back a iundred years? 
* * * 
Never more truly than today has our national motto 
possessed its true significance: “United we stand, di- 
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vided we fall.” Democracy’s responsibility. rests upon 
you and every loyal American, 
* * * 

The United States Government has now provided a 
simple and convenient way for every man, woman and 
child to help to win the war by converting the smallest 
savings into interest-bearing government obligations. 

* * * 

No greater step in the cause of national thrift, so 
necessary in the winning of the war, has ever been taken 
than by the issuance of War Savings Stamps and War 
Thrift Stamps by the Treasury Department, which are 
now on sale everywhere. 

* * * 

War-Savings are a necessity today. Tomorrow they 
will be a national asset. 

* * * 

President Wilson sums it up thus: “No one can now 
be excused or forgiven for ignoring the national obli- 
gation to be provident of expenditures, now become a 
public duty and an emblem of patriotism.” 
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-And again: “I suppose not many fortunate by-prod- 
ucts can come out of the war, but if this country can 
learn something about saving, it will be worth the cost 
of the wert mean the literal cost of it in money and 
resources.” 

’ * * 2 

No one should now dare to say he has a right to spend 
his money as he chooses. 

* * * 

The greatest help that every individual can give is to 
waste nothing and save everything. 

* * * 

There can not be absolute distribution of sacrifice in 
this- war, but there can be equal Readiness to sacrifice. 
The spirit of sacrifice is accomplished if you have done 
all you are individually able. 

* * * 

The fullest measure of what we can do is the measure 
of our responsibility in this war. When each one of 
our hundred million people sacrifice every interest in 
the national service, Germany’s doom will be sealed. 


“HOW CAN LT ATTAIN SUCCESS?” 


Fifty of America’s 


Most Successful Business Men 


Answer 


“How can I attain success?” 

That is what every rational human being wants to 
know. 

This book (says the introduction to B. C. Forbes’ 
new volume, “Men Who Are Making America”) tells 
in an intimate way how fifty of America’s furemost 
business and financial leaders of the present day have 
climbed the ladder of success. 

The selection of the fifty is based on the replies 
received from business men all over the country to the 
question: “Who Are Our Fifty Foremost Business 
Men—Men Who Are Making America?” In all but a 
few instances, based on geographical or exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the list represents those who were accorded 
the highest number of votes. Having been thus singled 
out as the most successful American business men now 
living they may be regarded as well qualified to speak 
illuminatingly and helpfully on the subject of achieve- 
ment. 

The compilation shatters the popular idea that most 
of the highest financial and business positions in the 
United States are held by young men. Only four in the 
list are under fifty years of age. Andionly a few of the 
others at fifty would have won entrance into any such 
list as this. Not only is the average age sixty-one, but 


no fewer than twelve are seventy or more. 

There is encouragement’in this fact for those earnest 
workers who havenot yet reached places of conspicuous 
eminence. 


If the right kind of seed is being planted, 





the fruit may ripen by and by. Results are not always 
attained in a hurry. 

Indeed, one great lesson the lives of these notable 
men convey is that patience, perseverance, stick-to-itive- 
ness, and unflagging courage are essential qualities. 

Another point revealed by this analysis of the per- 
sonnel of America’s ablest business leaders is that 
neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor 
religion, neither heredity nor environment are barriers— 
or passports—to success in this land of liberty and 
democracy. Worth alone counts. The only caste in 
America is merit. 

My study of the careers of these men has impressed 
me with this fact: Most of them had to pay the price 
of success. They worked harder and longer, they studied 
and planned more assiduously, they practised more self- 
denial and overcame more difficulties than those of us 
who have not risen so far. 

How can one achieve big things? 

What are the necessary qualifications ? 

What course must be followed? 

For a full answer to these questions the’ reader must 


‘turn to the character sketches. 


But I may remark, in a general way, that there would 
appear to be two sets, or came, of qualities calculated 
to win sticcess: 

First—Qualities within: the reach of all. 

Second—Qualities vopunge aaty by those favorably 
endowed by Nature. : 
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.',Phe.first list- of .qualities, if wisely cultivated and 
exercised, may be depended upon to earn at least a 
moderate. measure of success. 

_ But, as a. rule, some of the qualities in the second 
category are requisite for the attainment of such excep- 
tional success as has been achieved by many of the men 


_ whose records are outlined in this book. 


Among the qualities all may weave into the fabric of 

their character may be enumerated: Integrity, self- 
denial, sincerity, industry, sobriety, self-culture, cheer- 
fulness, self-reliance, good temper, courage, stick-to- 
itiveness, confidence, concentration, steadfastness, loyal- 
ty, ambition, optimism, politeness. 
The rarer and higher qualities,.not within reach of 
every brain, include: Foresight, statesmanship, gener- 
alship—ability to select, to lead, and to inspire other 
men; great mental and physical stamina; superior judg- 
ment, abnormal memory, willingness to incur large- 
scale risks adjudged capable of being turned to profit- 
able account, personal magnetism, dynamic force, imag- 
ination, common sense. 

Says Shakespeare: 

“?Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
We will do more—deserve it.” 


“ My observation and investigation have convinced me 
that nine times,in ten success is won by -those who- 
deserve to win it. Dame Fortune is not so capricious 
as superficial indications sometimes would suggest; 
fame, responsibility and (uninherited) wealth usually 
seek shoulders broad enough to bear them worthily. The 
little man cannot continue to fill a big place creditably. 

It is not always true that “What man has done, man 
ean do.” Not every man is so constituted that he could 
become a Rockefeller or an Edison. 

But, on the other hand, the character sketches here 
presented abundantly prove that in this land of oppor- 
tunity no normal person need fail because of early handi- 
caps of birth or environment. 

My main object in writing these brief biographies of 
notable doers is to inspire and assist the millions of 
ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young men who are 
bending their energies, physical, mental, and moral, to 
make their way in the world, to become useful, con- 
structive citizens, to leave behind them a worthy heritage. 

Let me meet possible misdirected criticism by explain- 
ing in the clearest terms that these character sketches 
are confined to financial and business men and do not 
include any of America’s innumerable men of national 
and international eminence in statesmanship, science, 
education, art, literature, medicine, etc. Nor are there 
any railroad giants in this list, as it is my purpose to 
devote a separate volume to them. 

In the nature of things, the man who creates or builds 
up a mighty ‘financial, industrial, mining or commercial 
organization usually makes money, often a great deal of 
it: In business, profit is the reward of successful achieve- 
ment. 

But the man who sets up money making as his 
primary, his sole goal, who subverts everything to that 
end; seldom fulfils his narrow, Midas-like ambition. 

It is not money but the joy of achievement, the joy 


of creating, of developing something, that spurs on most 
men who become factors of the first importance in the 
business world, 

Providence would seem to have ordained that the man 
who serves most shall reap most. 

Success is coming to be spelt Service. 

The success that consists only of dollars is no longer 
accounted worth-while success. 

Unless the men in this volume (with few exceptions) 
had a higher title to recognition than the size of their 
bank accounts, they would not have been honored by 
their fellow business men throughout the country as the 
finest specimens of “Men Who. Are Making America.” 

Most of them have beeri instrumental in providing 

employment on a large scale and at wages sufficient to 
enable the workers to become self-respecting citizens, 
able to marry and to raise families in rational comfort. 
Without men of this calibre, without stalwarts capable 
of organizing and successfully conducting business 
enterprises, no nation can long hold its place in the 
world. To become and remain prosperous and power- 
ful a modern nation must have a thriving population and 
such foreign trade outlets as only brainy commercial and 
financial leaders of international vision can open up 
and conquer. 
_ The United States owes much to its idealists, to its 
dreamers, to its cloistered intellectuals, to those calm, 
reasoning souls who point to higher things and refuse 
to be engulfed in the maelstrom of materialism. But 
other peoples have achieved more in these philosophic 
realms. It is not our achievements in abstract thought 
that have won us a unique place among the nations. 


Our greatest distinction has been won by actions, not 
words, by deeds, not dreams, by concrete accomplish- 
ments, not airy theorizing. The world can match our 
statesmen and philosophers and poets and artists and 
composers and authors. 


But no nation can match our galaxy of doers, our 
giants of industry, transportation, commerce, finance 
and invention. 


It is my hope that these sketches, brief, fragmentary, 
and light though they necessarily are, will do something 
to modify the too general impressions that “Oh, the 
rich guys were lucky; we weren’t, That’s the only 
difference.” I have tried to give in specific detail some 
of the difficulties encountered by these men and to 
explain exactly how they overcame them, for by so 
doing I believe something will be done to promote under- 
standing between the less successful and the successful. 

So common throughout the volume is the story of 
early struggles sufficient to daunt and drive to despair 
the average human being that the sub-title might well be 
the motto of Kansas: “Ad astra per aspera”—Through 
difficulties to the stars. 

Wherever possible I have let the subjects tell their 
own stories in their own words. I know of no volume 
which enables the ambitious young man to make the 
intimate acquaintance of so many of the nation’s fore- 
most men of affairs and to learn from their own lips 
the most ‘useful wisdom their eventful experiences have 
taught them. biti : 2 
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Thoughts: On Life and Living 


Happiness lies not in possession but in relation—ob- 
jects and events have no hedonistic color in themselves, 
but only such as is adventitiously lent them. It lies not 
in having this or that; but in this or that attitude towards 
what we have; therefore of inward, rather than of out- 
ward attainment. Derive happiness from yourself, not 
from conditions. There is nothing with or without 
which we are likely to be any happier—John Clausen. 


* * * 


THE WELCOME MAN. 


There’s a man in the world who is never turned 
down, wherever he chances to stray ; he gets the glad 
hand in the populous town, or out where the farmers 
make hay; he’s greeted with pleasure on deserts of 
sand, and deep in the aisles of the woods; wherever 
he goes there’s the welcoming hand—he’s The Man 
Who Delivers the Goods. The failures of life sit 
around and complain; the gods haven’t treated them 
white; they’ve lost their umbrellas whenever there’s 
rain, and they haven’t their lanterns at night; men 
tire of the failures who fill with their sighs the air of 
their own neighborhoods; there’s one who is greeted 
with love-lighted eyes—he’s The Man Who Delivers 
the Goods. One fellow is lazy, and watches the 
clock, and waits for the whistle to blow, and one has 
a hammer with which he will knock, and one tells 
a story of woe; and one, if requested to travel a mile, 
will measure the perches and roods; but one does his 
stunt with a whistle or smile—he’s The Man Who 
Delivers the Goods. One man is afraid that he’ll 
labor too hard—the world isn’t yearning for such; 
and one man is always alert on his guard, lest he put 
in a minute too much; and one has a grouch or a 
temper that’s bad, and one is a creature of moods; 
so it’s hey for the joyous and rollicking lad—for the 
One Who Delivers the Goods!—Walt Mason, from 
“Walt Mason, His Book.” 

* * * 


We all have to learn, in one way or another, that 
neither men nor boys get second chances in this world. 
We all get new chances to the end of our lives, but not 
second chances in the same set of circumstances; and 
the great difference between one person and another is 
how he takes hold and uses his first chance, and how 
he takes his fall if it is scored against him—Thomas 
Hughes. 

ae 

It is better to kno less than to kno much that ain’t so. 
—Josh Billings. 

* * © 

I believe that this matter of specialization is already— 
and as the years pass will become more and more—the 
keynote of success. If I were giving just one word of 
advice to a young man I should say “Concentrate.” — 
‘Lord Northcliffe: 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every morn I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise and fight to win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 
Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys. be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep, 
I Jend my arm to all who say: “I can.” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 
Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past, 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 
Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell! 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven. 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 


WALTER MALONE. 


* * xX 


The Liberty Bonds have formed a new Savings Bank 
of the Nation, backed by a nation’s pledge of security. 
Its “pass books” are the Baby Bonds of $100 and $50 


denominations. Trust in it can be capitalized to an ex- 
tent which will absorb the financial slack feared by many 
cautious people. Thoughtful economies must now sup- 
plant thoughtless spending. To win the war, Thrift 
must become the order of the day. 


Great is that land whose basic wealth is Thrift, 
To right the wrong and Freedom’s cause uplift, 
Miseries dispel with Union’s flag unfurled, 
And lash the despot naked through the world. 


Saving is no longer parsimony; it is commended and 
is becoming a matter of pride and rivalry. The general 
public, alive to the exigencies of the times, is prepared 
to respond to the Government’s calls even more heart- 
edly than on the first two occasions. We have become 
used to the slogan “Save.” We should now make it 
“Save by Plan.”—John Muir. 


x* * * 


War today is a young man’s game, It is a war of 
youth, and it takes youth to win. Every man in this 
war has his chance. War, harsh as it is, is also. the 
great maker of men.—Kitchener: ~~ 





What of the Future ? 


A 


1918 FORECAST 


By B. C. FORBES 


The highest financial and business authorities draw 
a dark picture of the war outlook. They declare—not 
merely for publication, but privately—that the situation 
is truly alarming, that Germany occupies a stronger 
position than at any time since the first month of hos- 
tilities. Some predict a long, sanguinary campaign, with 
staggering losses of American and Allied soldiers. 

My own humble view is that Germany is already 
licked almost to a finish, that the morale of her fight- 
ing forces is rapidly ebbing, that her people are near- 
ing the verge of a revolution, and that, if the Allies do 
not fall into the cunningly set “peace” traps so as- 
siduously set, the Kaiser will be compelled to hoist 
the white flag this year. 

However, as Judge Gary emphasizes, we must over- 
prepare rather than relax one iota. Indeed, the vast 
extent of our preparations, including Secretary of War 
Baker’s announcement that we already have raised an 
army of 1,500,000 and now have “a substantial force” 
in Europe, is calculated to hasten the end. 

Whether peace comes or does not come during 1918, 
the year can scarcely fail to be one of tremendous, 
though extremely irregular, business activity through- 
out the United States, with our farmers prosperous, 
labor highly paid, manufacturers of all necessary prod- 
ucts working overtime at profitable prices, the mining 
industry booming, most automobile makers busy partly 
on their regular output and partly on Government or- 
ders, the oil industry at top notch, the clothing manu- 
facturing trade rushed and merchants on the whole en- 
joying fairly good business with, however, a distinct 
slackening in the demand for the more luxurious classes 
of articles. And, of course, the railroads will through- 
out the war occasion no concern, since their finances 
will be taken care of by the Government. 

A majority of investment and even semi-speculative 
stocks would appear to have been unwarrantably de- 
pressed, and the chances are that January, 1919, will 
find a higher quotation level than rules today—es- 
pecially for issues which will be helped rather than hurt 
by the coming of peace. 


Corporate bonds, however, may continue to lag be- 


cause of the abnormal output of Government obliga- 
tions. Last year’s Liberty Bond flotations of. $6,000,- 
.000,000 will doubtless be far exceeded long before the 
end of this year, and.as the income return is_morally 


certain to be increased, other fixed-term obligations 
will probably have to be readjusted correspondingly. 
It is worth noting that nearly $20,000,000,000 of 
paper money has been added to the world’s circulation 
since the war began and that some $100,000,000,000 of 
Government securities—on which holders can usually 
borrow freely—have been forced into credit channels. 
Inflation must be expected. Governmental regulation 
of prices will become more and more rigid. Attempts 
at profiteering will be dealt with ruthlessly. Drastic 
taxation of profits may pave the way for regulation of 
labor which, so far, has been given an entirely free hand 


‘to work or idle at will. 


In fact, 1918 will bring a tightening of the screws all 
round. To gain freedom for the world (including free- 
dom for ourselves), all of us are likely to have to forego 
temporarily a considerable measure of our own free- 
dom. Governmental regulation, indeed, is likely to be 
one of the most marked features of 1918. Whether this 
experience will tend to popularize socialism and lead to 
fundamental changes in our economic and _ social 
processes is a moot question. That the railroads will 
remain permanently in the Government’s hands is alto- 
gether probable. Other public utilities may also be 
taken over. 

One restraining influence may be the extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of investors in this country. Not 
only have some 10,000,000 individuals become holders 
of Government bonds, but this magazine’s records bring 
out that there has been a substantial broadening of the 
number of holders of securities in corporations. This 
will tend to strengthen the demand for equitable treat- 
ment of corporate enterprises. Confidence in securities 
has been and will be greatly encouraged by President 
Wilson’s clear-cut, broad-visioned, unequivocal declara- 
tion that nothing must be done to injure the interests 
of the nation’s investments and investors. An era of 
the square deal for investors is thus promised after a 
period of acute uncertainty, caused chiefly by the short- 
sighted action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other regulatory bodies as well as the Department 
of Justice and politicians entirely ignorant of the far- 
reaching, mischievous consequences of their demagogic 
activities. 

I believe, also, that. economy, thrift, patriotic self- 
denial and like virtues will be developed during 1918 to 
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an extent that will astonish those at home and abroad 
who look upon the American people as confirmed spend- 
thrifts, inalienably wedded to luxurious self-indulgence. 
So strong is the patriotic spirit in this country that the 
people are certain to rise heroically to the momentous 
situation confronting them and confronting the world. 

Briefly, therefore, the end of 1918 is likely to find 
the American nation not poorer in pocket and stronger 
in character. 


SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES 


The sliding scale method of fixing wages and even 
salaries will be developed more than ever before. The 
old haphazard method of making no attempt to har- 
monize compensation with the cost of living, was 
neither scientific nor satisfactory. Already numbers of 
large industrial corporations and financial institutions 
have instituted a system of allowances based on what it 
costs to live. Roughly, since the war began prices have 
doubled, and in order to obtain a sufficient amount of 
necessities, wage allowances ranging from 50 to 80 per 
cent., and in some cases more, have been granted. One 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





invaluable advantage of the sliding scale is that it can 
be lowered when conditions warrant. Obviously, if our 
steel manufacturers, copper producers, textile manufac- 
turers and others were compelled to continue paying 
inflated wages after the cost of living had fallen, this 
country would not be able to compete successfully in 
foreign markets. A workable process of bringing about 
a smooth, amicable adjustment of wages in direct rela- 
tion to the cost of living is a matter of vital moment. 
During 1918 there will probably be fewer increases 
granted highly-paid labor, but a marking-up of pay for 
those who have not yet received needy advances—for 
example, the poorer-paid classes of railway workers are 
in line for a substantial increase, but the Government 
is not likely to grant the four dominant brotherhoods 
the whole of the increases they are: requesting. The 
wage average at the end of the year promises to show 
a greater rise than the advance in the cost of living. 


CO-OPERATION TO SPREAD 


Washington’s principal ocupation for several years 
has been the repression of co-operation, the bursting up 
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of our largest organizations and otherwise trying to 
abolish big business. Competition: was Washington’s 
god: co-operation was viewed as an arch-fiend. To-day 
Washington’s sole aim is to secure co-operation on all 
sides. Not only are the railroads being operated as 
one vast system, but steel manufacturers have been 
brought together to co-operate and work hand-in-hand, 
the whole coal industry is being run as much as pos- 
sible on lines of co-operation, oil companies will doubt- 
less be asked to get together, competition is being driven 
from sugar companies—in short, every important in- 
dustry is being taken off a competitive basis and ordered 
to act co-operatively. Washington has discovered what 
business Giscovered years ago, namely, that the uses and 
the value of competition are limited, that co-operation 
can often attain better results for the people as a whole, 
and that big business is essential to big achievements. 
Unfortunately, Germany learned and adopted the lesson 
long enough ago to give her a marked advantage when 
the business of war came to be waged. Need for co- 
operation in large-scale business will not pass when the 
war ceases. 


TO CONTROL FINANCING 


I understand that arrangements will shortly be per- 
fected for the establishment of a national body to pass 
upon all proposed issues of securities by corporations— 
a sensible step. During 1917 some $1,500,000,000 cor- 
porate securities were floated, of which more than a 
billion were for other than railroad purposes. No such 
amount is likely to be permitted this year. The task of 
meeting maturing obligations will in itself be an onerous 
one. Maturities will total fully $1,700,000,000, which 
Vice-President Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Company 
divides as follows: 


DOMESTIC 
I pn cow cas sdob seb bescbbéeee $550,000,000 
I A ih, cach ds oak ob SN 222,120,913 
IN. on 'as a yg 0 din. 6 ou wh apie 263,657,750 
I as ah ecawclene ae oa 203,698,377 
og eth RS RN keg Ree Sia a pop $1,239,477 ,040 


FOREIGN LOANS 
Placed in United States since August 1, 1914. 


cee iat en kehce ens ,000,000 
Municipal and Miscellaneous........... 64,300,000 
CANADIAN 
Municipal and Miscellaneous........... 14,900,000 
eet e Cotvedst ccoweks ences $484,200,000 
CIE 01. bd GS. Saino $1,723,677 ,040 


The total amount of capital raised in the United 
States last year approximated $9,000,000,000. The 
Government alone, according to unofficial estimates 
from Washington, will call for more than that amount 
this year. Moreover, loans to our Allies, which have 
already exceeded $4,000,000,000, will probably be even 
heavier during 1918. Then the Government must do a 
considerable amount of railroad financing. The neces- 
sity for regulating very carefully all applications for 
non-Governmental borrowing thus becomes apparent. 
A drastic cutting down of expenditures for improve- 
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ments. on the part of municipalities is looked for— 
municipalities last year borrowed almost $500,000,000. 


REASONABLE TAXATION 


Indications are multiplying that our Washington legis- 
lators will hereafter act more rationally in devising taxa- 
tion measures. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, to 
say nothing of President Wilson, is alive to the neces- 
sity for unsettling business conditions as little as pos- 
sible, and this commonsense attitude is making head- 
way in Congress. The conviction is growing that the 
tax laws already hastily passed were faulty and, in cer- 
tain respects, too radical. There is developing a dis- 
position to correct the more injurious errors made, and 
to administer the laws as reasonably as possible. The 
income tax cannot well be increased. There may be a 
re-casting of the war profits schedules and the adoption 
of a plan similar to that which has operated so satis- 
factorily in Britain, a plan which takes as high as 80 
per cent. of excess profits but does not interfere unduly 
with concerns earning normal amounts. The proportion 
of war funds raised by taxation is 


creased almost 50 per cent., to $26,000,000,000; money 
in circulation has now expanded more than 50 per cent., 
to fully $5,000,000,000; we have issued fully $6,000,- 
000,000 of Liberty Loans on which the banks grant 
credit to the limit; more billions will be forthcoming at 
intervals during the year. Circulating media, notably 
Federal Reserve notes, will be pumped into our financial 
system and credits will be expanded enormously. All 
this means a form of inflation. This may stimulate a 
rise in stocks simultaneously with weakness in bonds, 
particularly issues yielding a low income rate. Most 
experts look for firmer money rates, but not for. unduly 
dear money. The year may see very notable innova- 
tions in the way of organizing new financial institu- 
tions and the granting of certain forms of credit. 


FUTURE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Thoughtful business minds are now occupied less with 
elation over the fact that our combined foreign trade 
for last year reached $9,000,000,000 than in speculating 
over what will happen after the war. Happily, those in 
power at Washington are coming 
to realize the vital need for stand- 





unlikely to be increased this year, 





that the situation. can best be met 
by raising a reasonable share of the 
war’s cost by the flotation of 
bonds. Incidentally, a departure 
from fixing the issue price of all 
Government bonds at par will be in 
order. 





fe iy! ‘ THE STOCK MARKET 
since it is more and more realized tort 1912 1953 1014 1918 ese, ie? 


ing behind the business men of the 
country in meeting foreign competi- 
tion. A bill (the Webb bill) has 
already passed both branches of 
Congress and promises to become a 
sia law. It provides for co-operation 
among business concerns in seeking 
and developing oversea markets. 
Although, of course, the great bulk 
os? of our $6,000,000,000 of exports of 

| last year represented war supplies, 
there will be no lack of demand for 











GOVERNMENTAL _ |! 
ACTIVITIES i 
The Government will stretch . 
out its hand in many new 
directions. Huge programs for housing workers 


at shipyards, munition centers, etc., are certain to be 
undertaken, Ordinarily such a step would be construed 
as. ultra-paternalistic, but war overrides precedents. In 
this instance the sooner the housing problem is tackled 
under the auspices of the Government, the greater speed 
will be made in the prosecution of the war. In addi- 
tion to the industries already regulated through price 
fixing and by control of fuel and transportation, many 
others are likely to be taken in hand. The freedom of 
enterprises as well as the freedom of workers will be 
curtailed more and more. Control of industries and 
other plants may be followed by the enrolment of 
thousands of workers of various classes whose duty it 
will be to go to any part of the country desired and 
work there for such period, short or long, as the author- 
ities may determine. Britain already has such forces 
and they have proved very valuable in expediting the 
production of war materials. 


INFLATION COMING 


Inordinate expansion of.our supplies of credit, paper 
money and other. media of exchange, is bound to bring 
about inflation, to use .the word in one of its better 
senses. Since the. war began our -stock of gold has 
risen enormously ; our individual bank deposits have in- 


American products when hostilities 
end. War-wrecked Europe will call for enormous sup- 
plies for rehabilitation purposes immediately the seas are 
opened, so that whether peace comes this year or not 
there will be no lack of foreign orders. Looking further 
ahead, the probable course of events cannot be so easily 
diagnosed. Much will depend upon whether American 
labor will grasp the situation by allowing wages to be ad- 
justed to a level which will permit our manufacturers 
to meet the prices of foreign competitors. The Govern- 
ment, I understand, is planning to devise adequate bank- 
ing measures to facilitate our international trade. The 
common sacrifices of the Allies may induce them to work 
more or less in harmony for a period, especially as the 
foremost financial and business leaders of this country 
have proclaimed that our attitude towards Europe must 
be one of sympathy and helpfulness. One point worthy 
of note in considering the future of our foreign trade 
is that we will not be dependent upon either England 
or Germany for ships to carry our goods. The end 
of 1918 will see this country equipped with a huge 
merchant marine, a fleet second to none, and if 
Congress will only give our shipowners a chance to 
run their vessels on terms similar to those granted 
foreign owners, the United States will recapture 


its position. as a.dominant power on ‘the commercial 


seas. 
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FARMERS PROSPERING 


It is the privilege of the farmer to grumble. Yet the 
truth is that American farmers are getting rich today 
faster than ever before, and-.will have plenty of money 
to spend this year. The importance of this from the 
mercantile point of view cannot easily be exaggerated. 
Cotton growers, so far, have escaped the regulation of 
their crop but this ought to and probably will come— 
at a relatively high figure, it may be taken for granted— 
since the South is being well taken care of by the Ad- 
ministration. The labor scarcity may be felt rather 
acutely, yet President Wilson has manifested a full 
understanding of the vital need for maintaining the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, and the military draft will be 
conducted on sensible lines. There may be recruited 
before next harvest a very large force of mobile workers 
who will, under official direction, proceed from one dis- 
trict to another, garnering the crops. Last year’s total 
agricultural receipts of $21,000,000,000, must not be 
left out of the reckoning in considering the general out- 
look for this year. 


SECURITY OUTLOOK 


It is always hazardous to make prophecies concern- 
ing the stock market. Only, one man’s guess is about 
as good as another’s—and none of them need be taken 
very seriously. My idea is that notwithstanding the 
Government’s guarantee of railway profits, speculators 
—and perhaps even investors—will favor the industrial 
issues, and that there will be very substantial recoveries 
during the year from the quotations which ruled at the 
end of 1917. It may here be stated that some of the 
most important banking firms and institutions have con- 
cluded that the days of extensive profits from financing 
railroads as well as certain great public utilities likely to 
be taken under Government control are over, and these 
alert interests are now studying how to recast their 
whole plans with a view to taking up the financing by 
and by of industrial, mining, mercantile and suchlike 
enterprises free from governmental domination. In- 


‘créased facilities are Tikély to’be made for accommodat- 
ing Wall Street brokers and other dealers in securities. 
There is no keen enthusiasm over the outlook for cor- 
porate bonds, seeing that government issues will come 
pouring out in overwhelming volume at, presumably, 
lower and lower prices and therefore higher and higher 
yields. However, inflationary influences are expected 
to keep things out of the doldrums. 


THE LONGER OUTLOOK 


Wall Street may begin almost any day to discount in 
earnest the approach of peace. The actual signing of 
treaties will cause the instantaneous cancellation of 
gigantic contracts for munitions and other strictly war 
materials. Many thousands of workers, including wo- 
men as well as men, may be thrown idle, causing rather 
widespread confusion. That should not last long. 
Plants will be switched to supplies for the rehabilitation 
of devasted countries and unlimited orders will be re- 
ceived for merchandise which has become either scarce 
or non-existent in continental countries. I believe a 
fullfledged boom in business, accompanied by excited 
stock markets, will ensue. 


A WARNING 


But—and it is a big “but”—the day of reckoning will 
almost surely come sooner or later thereafter. The 
world, I believe, will pass through years of intense 
stress, with unemployment rampant, poverty acute and 
social upheavals rife. Those who are wise, those who 
are sharing in the hectic prosperity of the war, espe- 
cially those working people who are now earning in 
two days “as much as they formerly earned 
in a whole week, should keep at the forefront of their 
minds day and night that things will not always re- 
main as they now-are, and should painstakingly, per- 
sistently and unswervingly economize and save every 
penny possible and purchase war savings’ certificates or 
liberty bonds or the securities of sound corporations. 
The day will come when they will find their sayings 
their best friend. 


Nation’s Leaders Read Outlook 


Views Covering All Industries 


How do our financial, railroad, industrial, mercantile 
and other business leaders read the 1918 horoscope? 

Instead of publishing half-a-dozen lengthy articles, 
Forbes Magazine believes its readers will gain more by 
the presentation of dozens of very brief forecasts, giv- 


ing the conclusions reached: without the elaborate rea- 
soning leading up to them. 


Therefore, all the best forecasts printed in the annual 
review of such newspapers as the Evening Post, New 
York American, New York Times and other publica- 
tions, have been carefully sifted and the kernel of the 
wheat retained. 

The following pages consequently cover a wider field 


than that attempted by any other publication. 
‘s (Continued on page 509). 
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Heys to Unlock the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 




















Personality 


Personality is the sum of what a 
man or woman is. 
’ Personality means 
plus. 

Many persons have a good char- 
acter but a poor personality. 

Personality signifies something 
more than honesty, truthful- 


character — 


ness, industry and the like. fs 
It embraces all these and ae fi 
something more. ™ 


Personality implies pleas- 
ing, winning ways, gracious- 
ness, heartiness, enthusiasm, 
magnetism. 

Personality is 
not indispensable 
for an astronomer, 
a philosopher, a 
Scientist, an ar- 
chaeologist, for 
professions which 
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do not depend upon 
mixing with other hu- 
man beings. 
Today, however, the 
man who would succeed in 
a large way as a banker, a 
corporation manager, a mer- 
chant, a railroad executive, or 
a manufacturer must possess 
the right stamp of personality, 
for, without personality, he 
cannot attract a full number 
of friends, cannot secure a 
maximum. of business, cannot 
inspire confidence, cannot cre- 
ate loyalty among his workers. 

In selecting men for highly 
responsible positions financiers 
and corporation heads attach 
more importance to personality 
today than ever before. 

All business is really the art 
of pleasing, and only the man 
or woman with the right kind 
of personality can please. 

In former times less atten- 
tion was paid to pleasing the 
public ; today no man who can- 
not please the public is eligible 
for the highest business places. 

Theodore P. Shonts is rated 
as a capable railroad operator, 
but his personality is such that 
he is a lamentable misfit as 


president of New York’s traction system, for 
he has utterly failed to please the public. He 
simply has not the right personality. 

The Rothschilds used to be a powerful in- 
fluence in American finance, but the man who 
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has represented them here for the last’generation is 
of such a type that the: Rothschilds’ place and power 
in this country have waned almost to the finishing 
point. August Belmont is another illustration of a 
man possessing an unfortunate personality. 

Charles M. Schwab, on the other hand, is a con- 
spicuous example of the type of personality that 
wins. Even his‘ keenest competitors love him. His 


employees would go through fire and water for him. . 


He combines with inexhaustible energy and transcend- 
ent ability the most charming of manners, a smile 
that never. fails to captivate. 

I asked Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the great 
Chase National Bank of New York, what quality at- 
tracted him to the young man (36) he has brought 
from Boston to be president of the bank, Eugene V. 
R. Thayer, and the instant reply was: “His per- 
sonality and record.” Personality was placed first, 
you will notice. 

The original J. P. Morgan was first attracted to 
H. P. Davison, then a young vice-president of a bank, 
by his personality. Later Mr. Davison became the 
foremost member of the house of Morgan & Co. 

When Sarah Bernhardt, a scraggy, unlovely, un- 
known young woman first ascended the stage she 
was sneered at. What enabled her to become the 
greatest actress the world has ever seen? Her per- 
sonality—her fire, verve, sympathy, courage, her in- 
sight into human nature, her ability to interpret hu- 
man emotions, her never-say-die spirit. 

What makes ex-President Taft one of the most 
popular men in America? His affable, hearty per- 
sonality. 

Lloyd George, the Prime Minister of Britain, has 
an arresting, impelling personality. Time was when 
the English aristocrats frowned upon this impecuni- 
ous, plebeian lawyer; but his heart was in the right 
place, and his sincerity and earnestness and consid- 
eration for others first captivated the poor and finally 
won him the highest political office in Europe. 

And what made Americans go mad over “Papa” 
Joffre when he visited this country? His person- 
ality, of course. 

When young John D. Rockefeller announced that 
he was going to visit Colorado at the height of the 
turmoil there over the labor strikers and tragedies 
his friends sought to dissuade him by telling him he 
would be murdered. What was it that enabled him 
to conquer the very roughest of the miners and the 
most infuriated of the miners’ wives? His money? 
No; the possession of so much money was one of 
his worst crimes. It was nothing but the young 
man’s unaffeeted; sympathetic, democratic person- 
ality that disarmed everyone wherever he went. 
When he slept in a miner’s hut he needed no guards 
to watch over his safety. Had Mr. Rockefeller’s 
personality been obnoxious, upsetting, arrogant, 
would he have had such an experience, think you? 

Personality is the embodiment. of all that we are. 

To have a gracious perfsonality we must. cultivate 
graciousness. 

To have a personality that ‘fadiates: the right 
qualities we must possess the right qualities. 


. 
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Each of us carries with us an-aura; we each make 


-a certain impression upon ‘those we meet. 


' Our aura is nothing but our personality and the 
effect our personality has upon others. 

Why do the heads of large organizations never en- 
gage a man for a position of great responsibility 
without seeing him and interviewing him? Simply 
because they want to size up his personality. A 
photograph may tell. a man’s appearance, but ap- 
pearance is not the whole of personality. 

Personality embraces certain intangible qualities, 
certain indefinable characteristics that the camera 
cannot portray. 

How often have you heard it said: “Mr. So-and-So 
is a very able man; too bad he has so unfortunate a 
personality.” 

Personality is not something that is of the sur- 
face. It goes to the roots of a person. 

When we say of a woman that she has “charm” 
we simply mean that she has a delightful, lovable per- 
sonality. 

The masculine of “charm” is “personality.” 

J. M. Barrie, the most pleasing and brilliant of 
all our living playwriters, says in “What Every 
Woman Knows” that, if a woman has charm, she 
needs nothing else. 

If a man has twenty-four carat personality he 
needs nothing else—but twenty-four carat person- 
ality must and will carry with it all the qualities 
that go to make up the finest type of manhood. 

We cannot wear the right kind of personality and 
be the wrong kind of person. 

We may, however, have brilliant talents and un- 
selfish natures and yet fail to cultivate or exhibit the 
kind of personality that inspires love, admiration, 
respect. 

Personality may be defined as the right kind of 
character in the right kind of wrapper. 

The workshop, the office, the bank and the world 
have no dearth of men of education: men of technical 
skill, men of full-measure ability. 

But there is a dearth of men possessing these 
qualifications plus personality. 

And what the workshop, the office, the bank and 
the world are seeking is just such men. 

It is worth while striving to become one of them. 

A reader and friend (William H. Rankin) has sent 
me this “Key to Success for 1918.” You will notice 
that the initial letters spell Personality. 

Be 

Persistent 
Enthusiastic 
Respectful 
Systematic 
Original 
Natural . 
Alert 

Loyal 
Imaginative 
Truthful 
Youthful. 

If you build up a rich personality ee ads be able 
to build up a passably rich purse. 
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WE LEARN IT ALL FROM WAR 


A Collar from, London and What It Led To— 
Philosophy in an Attractive Wrapper 


By AARON HARDY ULM 


‘I happened to overhear the conversation of a group 
of just average Americans. It was about a collar. 

_ They were young men of the twenty to thirty-dollar- 
a-week grade, the kind that idle around cigar stands in 
the evening and talk baseball and small scandal. The 
average education of the squad probably centered be- 
tween the upper grades of grammar school and the 
lower. grades of high school. Their direct knowledge 
of.geography, as gained from travel, extended perhaps 
to a few coast or mountain resorts ; their general knowl- 
edge of:«the: subject. was-circumscribed probably by the 
circuits of the major leagues. Their familiarity with 
the Orient, I- should estimate, comprised occasional 
transactions: with:Chinese laundrymen.: They knew of 
Europe from the insidious purveyor of “hot dogs” in 
the areaway or the Italian fruiterer on the corner. 

That was their condition until a London collar ap- 
peared on the neck of one of their number. 

“I got it across the water—in London,” said he. 

“Tt’s. certainly the goods for this weather,” said an- 
other. ‘Where can we get them here?” 


“You can’t buy them here.” 


War Takes Him Abroad. 


The wearer of the collar had been to London, evi- 
dently on some errand growing out of war. The inci- 
dent, negligible of itself, illustrated much. 

First. Here was a man who, but for war, would have 
stood about one chance in ten thousand of ever going 
to London. 

Second. He belonged to a group no one of which, 
very likely, under the old order would have ever gone 
to London. 

Third. In London he ran across an attractive collar 
which quickened interest in the minds of his intimates 
and created a desire for collars of that kind. 

It needs little imagination to show how the collar 
could be only one of many similar incidents, all grow- 
ing out of that trip to London. Our traveler may have 
found a new kind of pocketknife, shoe, sock, hat, walk- 
ing cane, etc., all adding to the expansion of the de- 
sires and tastes of his little group, and from them to 
other groups. 

More important and interesting still, it might be ap- 
plied to ideas. Our accidental traveler was obliged to 
see much that he had never seen before and had never 
or scarcely heard of. The term merchant marine will 
mean. a little more to him than it did before, He saw 
something < of other peoples and jJearned of their ways. 
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All of this was passed on more or less, like the collar, 
to his intimates, and by them on to others. 


Gains Cosmopolitan Contact. 

Though patently unaesthetic, he is obliged to be a 
little more idealistic than before war blazed the. way to 
London. He came in contact with foreign architecture, 
engineering, the earmarks of ancient history, and he 
saw, in the form of hospital ships and crippled men, 
the visualization of the great ideal we.are fighting for. 

Some of which, on his return, was conveyed to his 
relatives, friends and acquaintances. 

A year or so ago I attended a school rally in a remote 
rural district of the South, one of those segregated by 
nature neighborhoods bounded by what the eye can see, 
almost wholly out of touch with the times. Crudity 
and narrowness were written on every bleak and blank 
face of the humble agriculturists. 

Yet there were evidence of vision. One was the 
school house, a new structure. It was of the open air 
variety, with collapsible sides, and through it the pine- 
laden air and the fine light of the Southern sun could 
circulate unimpeded. In that semi-tropical climate, it 
was ideal for the purpose intended; yet in its progres- 
siveness was out of harmony with nearly everything 
else to be observed. 

“Someone around here has been in the Far East,”’ | 
remarked to my friend. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

I pointed to the school house, constructed of pine 
boards, but combining a blend of the Japanese pagoda 
with the nipa hut of the Filipino. 

A retired navalman who had returned to live among 
the scenes of his boyhood was the guilty person. He 
was responsible for considerably more, as I learned 
when he disclosed himself as leader of the community’s 
thought. You could feel the impulse of this one traveled 
resident in the manners, speech and viewpoint of all 
those present at the rally. He was an invaluable asset 
to them, giving them something they could not by them- 
selves acquire—knowledge of the world, breadth, out- 
look, trained imagination. 

“But he was just an accidental ‘uplifter,” you may 
say. Though by profession a sailor, in two years he 
had shown those people how almost to double their 
crops, for he had learned the application of scientific 
principles to farming. 


Traveler Leads. Community. 
I shall never forget how, when a child in a rural com- 
munity, a visitor who had been to the Chicago, Exposi- 
tion, was as interesting not. only. to us children but to 
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our elders as Columbus probably was on his return to 
Spain from San Salvador. 

Today you can scarcely find a neighborhood where 
there are not men who quicken interest and stir intel- 
lect by telling from actual knowledge of Luzon and Nip- 


pon, and frequently of China and Suez. This influence 
works in communities where it is most needed and 
where its effect is too general for the notice of those 
who run and read. 

During the period between the Spanish-American 
and the present war we partook more in world affairs 
than during all our preceding history. Yet we were 
and still are a provincial people. Our colonies called 
forth but a small remnant of our population and 
elicited but little of our national thought. We had no 
merchant marine. Most of our tourists were profes- 
sional galivantors, interested only in recreation and 
sightseeing, and belonging to a class having little in- 
timate contact with the masses. Domestic expansion 
and its attendant problems monopolized our energies 
and our thought. 

Now we are undergoing a fundamental economic, 
mental and spiritual shake-up. 


Europe Will Broaden Soldiers. 
Soon nearly a million of our boys and men will be in 
Europe. In the minds of 
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atlases. See the boys and girls and their elders with- 
drawing musty books that take the librarians a long 
time to find because they were never called for before. 

Lately at the Congressional Library in Washington 
I sought a dozen volumes of most prosaic and unattrac- 
tive titles, by authors of whom I had only recently 
heard, dealing with subjects that three years ago only 
professors and cranks bothered about. Only two of 
them—the least desirable of the twelve—were available. 
The other ten were “out!” ‘ 


Study Foreign Languages. 

Six months ago the study of French, as a rule, was 
not taken seriously. Now the publishers are having 
difficulty supplying enough ready and quick roads to 
that language to meet the demand from people who- 
have no time to waste on idie fancies. 

Many will recall the story of the Congressman who, 
returning from England shortly after the war began, 
astonished his colleagues with his intimate (?) grasp of 
European politics. He had learned it all from his: 
bootblack in a London hotel.’ 

Watch the school rooms.. You may depend upon it 
that geography won’t again be an uninteresting study 
even to the dullest. The little sister in the sixth grade 
will not fret so much over such words and places as 

Valenciennes, Mulhausen 





most of them, the nations 
across the Atlantic were 
peopled by poverty-strick- 
en, king-ridden, ignorant 
serfs whose greatest ambi- 
tion was to get to Amer- 
ica. Such has been our 
teaching, despite the fact 
that our own fathers and 
grandfathers came from 
Europe, and that others 
have been joining us at the 





THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Soon nearly a million of our boys and men will 
be in Europe. In the minds of most of them, the 
nations across the Atlantic were peopled by pov- 
erty-stricken, king-ridden, ignorant serfs whose 
greatest ambition was to get to America. Such 
has been our teaching. . 
will learn—will have to learn! And of what their 
people back home will learn and of what all of 
us will learn by reason of this experience! 


and Heligoland; they will 
have come home to her. 
“Brother was there. 
Here is where he got that 
lame arm. Over there is 
where the French nurse 
brought him back to life. 
He bought that beautiful 
scarf for me at this place.” 
And the “whining 
« schoolboy . . . creeping like 
snail, unwillingly to school 


. Think of what they 








rate of something like a 

million a year. Incidentally, it might be remarked that 
we have never learned much from our immigrants. 
When they step off Ellis Island we dismiss their past 
and think only.of their future. We leave them free 
to learn of us, which they do and thereby prosper. 
Their children and grandchildren become of us, tak- 
ing over our provincialism and adopting it as their own. 

I know an immigrant in New York who speaks seven 
languages. Not one of his children can speak more 
than one, and that is English. But though we haven’t 
learned much from those who come to us, we will learn 
a lot from those to whom we are going. Our boys are 
going to live among them in their native environment, 
fight with them and fraternize with them as brothers— 
and test one another’s metal as enemies. ‘ 

Think of what they will learn—will have to learn! 
And of what their people back home will learn, and of 
what all of us will learn by reason of this experience! 

Into how many directions will the incident of the 
aforesaid collar ramify? ‘Into how mahy forms will that 
of the open air schoolhouse be exemplified ? 

Go'to the public librariés’ arid sée thé ew interest in 


.” Will he fail to find 
romance in the footsteps of father as outlined there on 
the map of Europe? , 

Business Sees Change. 

Already the business element of the country is awak- 
ing to the coming change. A magazine that specializes 
in geography doubled its circulation in the past year. 
Economic publications—dry-as-dust they used to be 
considered—are no longer scorned by the Tired Busi- 
ness Man. One of the most popular books of recent 
months deal with German Trade Organization. It 
was prepared by Chauncey Depew Snow for the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

We are learning the world’s resources and how best 
to handle them. In Washington, already, you may find 
card index boxes wherein are marshalled the coal sup- 
ply, the copper supply, the iron supply, the wheat sup- 
ply of the country and largely of the world, just as you 
will find in'the War Department catalogues of the n man ~ 
supply of the nation. 

A year or two ago, to the average farmer artificial’ 


fertilizers just came from the “mixer’ in the nédrby’ 
(Continued on page 497.) 
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“A most remarkable railway !” 


A Story of Achievement 


U. S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


John L. Thorndike’s Feat in Building First Railroad to 
Top of Andes 


This Is the Third Article In This Series 
By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 


better port, but some more or less 





Such is the universal verdict of 
those who have made the wonder- 
ful train journey through the 
Andes of Southern Peru from the 
port of Mollendo to the shores of 
that strange and vast inland body 
of water—Lake Titicaca, 

And the Peruvian Southern is a 
most remarkable railway. As a 
work of engineering genius it is 
second, perhaps, to Meiggs’s line 
from Lima to Oroya. Neverthe- 
less, it represents one of the most 
skilful examples of track laying in 
the world. Its greatest altitude is 
14,666 feet, and it is the third high- 
est railway in existence. 

The concession for the construc- 
tion of the Peruvian Southern Rail- 
way was secured by Henry Meiggs 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Balto. Meiggs had already 
obtained the contract to build the 
Peruvian Central line from Callao 
and Lima into the mountains, 
which developed into the most wonderful railway 
undertaking in history, and he was compelled to give 
his personal attention to the supervision of this work. 
His most trusted assistant was another American, 
John L. Thorndike, and to him was assigned the task 
of building the new railway from the Pacific into the 
mountains of Southern Peru. 

Thorndike a Bostonian. 

Thorndike, a Bostonian, was an experienced rail- 
way man. In the sixties he had held a position in 
the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, from which he 
resigned to go to Chile. He was right-hand man to 
Meiggs in the construction of the railway between 
Valparaiso and Santiago, and his experience and 
judgment had proved of inestimable value to his 
employer. 

The 307 mile railway from the Pacific Ocean to 
Lake Titicaca was the first railway into the Andes 
to be completed, and was also probably the best 
built line on the West Coast. The line has its Pacific 
terminus at Mollendo, one of the worst harbors on the 
Continent. It was originally intended that the line 
should ‘start at Islay, not far distant and a much 
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enterprising land operator bought 
up the water front and offered it 
to the railway at such a prohibi- 
tive price that Mollendo became 
the final choice. This is the only 
reason why Mollendo is on the 
may today, and if the owners of 
“el ferrocarril” ever decide to move 
their sea terminus to a better lo- 
cation, the town will doubtless 
quickly subside into a waste of 
sand. 
Followed Goat Tracks. 

It was early in the seventies 
when Thorndike and his assbdciates 
commenced work. The surveyors 
of the proposed line spent months 
among the sand dunes, gorges and 
mountain ranges locating the diffi- 
cult right of way. When their re- 
port was finally delivered to 
Thorndike, then at Islay, he 
mounted a mule and rode forth 
along the proposed route, carrying 
the blue print outline in his pocket. 
It. is said that he journeyed for days without looking 
at the blueprint, but carefully examined the paths 
trodden down by goats in their search for the short 
desert grass. 

Returning to Islay he pencilled out, largely from 
memory, the profile of the line, today recognized as 
one of the best surveyed railways in existence. His 
keen sound judgment had enabled him to grasp every 
opportunity and to take advantage of every ledge and 
pass. Instead of having scores of tunnels, as might 
readily have existed, there is only one over the entire 
railway, and there are no stretches of cog or rack 
rail anywhere. é 

Although Mollendo lies directly at the base of the 
mountain, the railway does not commence to rise 
immediately. For eleven miles, to Mejia, the sea- 
shore is followed and then the railway turns to tap 
the outlet of a rich and beautiful valley -made pro- 
ductive by irrigation. Then the climb commences, 
and the railway threads its way upwards through 
mountains of wonderful scenic grandeur. As the 





track winds by horseshoes and double curves. each 
new turn discloses to the eye some vision of superb 
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mountain scenery. One marvels as to how the stand- 
ard gauge track was made to stick to the narrow 
ledges and how it will be possible to surmount to the 
next ridge beyond, Yet there is but little bridging 
and, as stated, but one tunnel, although a consider- 
able amount of cutting and filling in had to be done. 
As the engine pants its way to the top of some eleva- 
tion your eyes, as you look back toward the ocean 
level far away, behold the railway curving in and out 
in a hundred different places, hardly a foot of the 
track appearing straight. These views of the lower 
country will be long remembered. 


Tracks Reach Mountain Top. 

And so the line continues. Here and there a tiny 
oasis in the mountain desert has brought a small 
migration of population to the spot, and at each of 
these oases a tiny station has been constructed. 
Where desert exists one may often see strange cres- 
cent shaped piles of grayish white crystal, wholly un- 
like the alkali sand with which the country is covered. 
The crescents are of about equal size and their horns 
always point toward the north. These sand dunes 
move at the annual speed of from 15 to 25 feet and, 
it is said, never mix and never increase in number. 
This silica, or sand, is much in demand in Europe 
and forms a source of freight revenue for the rail- 
way. 

Soon the profile of the country changes, and prob- 
ably nowhere in the entire world can one witness 
such examples of the convulsions of nature during 
the periods of earthquake or volcanic eruption. The 
country, as the railway mounts toward Arequipa, is 
literally strewn with giant masses of stone of every 
fantastic shape and description. One’s first impres- 
sion is that some unknown planet must have dropped 
from the skies and burst into a million fragments. 
The difficulties met with in this region of desolation 
were extremely great, and the number of crosses 
marking the graves of unknown dead testify that 
this waterless desert has been the scene of many un- 
told tragedies. 


Through Miles of Lava. 


A further climb brings the railway to the River 
Chile, which courses its way from the snow capped 
mountains above. Here construction became more 
difficult and here the scenery is more enchanting than 
words can describe. Soon Chachani and Misti, two 
of the most glorious peaks in South America, appear 
in the distance, and as the line winds its way toward 
these volcanoes one sees beneath a wondrous green 
valley, at the outlet of which is the second city of 
Peru, Arequipa. The constructors of the railway 
tightly judged that the traffic originating at this 
point would be considerable, particularly in hides and 
skins. 

After leaving Arequipa, Thorndike chose to cut 
the line through miles of lava. The geological for- 
mation of the country as the railway ascends and 
laves Mount Misti in the distance defies description. 
Here are hills perfectly rounded‘on which not a stone 
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Peruvian Southern Railway near Arequipa 


will be found, while close by are other mountains 
conglomerate masses of rocks riven into fragments 
of every size and shape. 

Through this country the railway, perfectly sur- 
veyed, threads its way until the highest point, Cru- 
cero Alto, 14,666 feet, is reached. At this point water 
freezes every night in the year and the temperature 
frequently falls to 10 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
Some days, within a period of 15 hours, a variation 
of 80 degrees is noted! 

It was at these levels, not far below the perpetual 
snow line, usually swept by an icy wind, that the 
construction party suffered the most. Labor was 
hard to secure and difficulties of every description 
had to be overcome. Finally, when the highest point 
of the surveyed route was reacher, Thorndike and 
his associates realized that their railway was nearer 
the stars than any line in the entire world, a record 
destined to stand until nearly twenty years later, 
when the leading spirit in the Mollendo to Lake Titi- 
caca enterprise, Thorndike, carried Meiggs’s uncom- 
pleted Central of Peru Railway to and through the 
Galera tunnel, 15,665 feet above the Pacific Ocean. 

A drop of 400 feet from Crucero Alto, and a mag- 
nificent chain of somewhat shallow lakes is reached. 
Around these lakes graze numerous llamas, and be- 
yond are fine stretches of country destined doubtless 
to become great grazing areas as time goes on. 
There are many mineral outcroppings to be seen, 
some of which will probably produce substantial re- 
turns in the future. 

Meets Waterways. 

The railway was completed to Lake Titicaca in 
1876, and the steamer on the Lake, which had been 
brought up in sections on muleback and put to- 
gether along the shore, was supplemented by another 
vessel. Through traffic was established to Bolivia, 
this being the first railway to reach the outskirts of 
that isolated Republic. Traffic was slow in growing, 
and the financial collapse of Peru, following the re-. 
verses occasioned by the war with Chile, affected 
business for a time. The railway was ably. managed 


by Thorndike and usually showed a comfortable sur- 
- (Continued on page 497.) 











BULLISH MARKET FORECAST 


Expert Qutlines Three Distinct Periods 1918 Is 
Likely to Bring 


By CLEMENT B. ASBURY 


Great speculative activity in the Stock Market prom- 
ises to be a feature of 1918. Never has a financial year 
opened under such unusuai conditions. All the world 
is at war and every important Stock Exchange except 
New York’s is closed or semi-closed—this, too, at a 
time of the greatest expansion ever known. 

‘Stock brokers’ accounts ended 1917 margined down 
to the lowest prices of the twelve months, with dealings 
under constant scrutiny and quotations representing the 
zero of confidence. 

It may be predicted that. three 
distinct periods will mark 1918: 
The first, constructive, is already 
clearly defined. In taking over 
the railroads President Wilson 
re-established the marketability 
of their shares and bonds and re- 
stored their value as acceptable 
collateral in loans. The neces- 
sary funds for meeting maturing 
obligations, new rolling stock and 
larger terminal facilities, divi- 
dends and interest are not for the 
present matters of gloomy specu- 
lation. 

The request of the Attorney 
General that the Supreme Court 
withhold the hand of the law from 
disturbing big business recalls 
the ancient saying, “During war 
laws are silent.” 


Helpful Developments. 

In this period of construction 
the vaporizings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on rates and the wrangling 
of innumerable lawyers on how or why little men 
should conduct large corpcrations are of no conse- 
quence to Uncle Sam, with his sleeves rolled up and 
blood in his eye. 

‘When the Supreme Court decided that stock div- 
idends may not be considered as income and cannot, 
therefore, be taxed, the doors were, flung open for a dis- 


tribution, of “plums”, that should prove an incentive . 


to Speculation in many issues for months to come. 





CLEMENT B. ASBURY. 


By the appointment of Earl Reading, one of the 
leading financiers of the world and Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, as director of all financial transac- 
tions and also Ambassador to Washington, the pro- 
found importance of our international financial posi- 
tion was acknowledged by London. 

Two important developments are pending. One is 
a decision on the question whether common and pre- 
ferred shares and bonds ire “invested capital.” This 
is a taxation problem and until 
settled many corporations will.be 
at sea in figuring profits. 


A “Peace Market” Promised. 


Then, from the Wall Street 
point of view the proposed legis- 
lation to permit the re-discount- 
ing of brokers’ loans is awaited 
with keen interest. Until banks 
are in a position to lend money 
freely on Stock Exchange col- 
lateral no great market move- 
ments can be engineered, and, 
further, the Government may find 
it difficult to get subscriptions in 
the financial district for the next 
Liberty Loan, as the last issue is 
coming back to the Street in a 
steady stream. A free and active 
market for Government bonds 
will promote confidence. 

Peace is the hinge of the next 
great swing in prices. Long be- 
fore the delegates are ready to 
stretch their feet under the table 
and discuss terms the stock market will register a 
feeling of relief which should carry prices to new 
high levels, with new records for volume of transac- 
tions. Sometime within the next ninety days a real 
“peace market” is looked for. It will be hard to 
hold prices down when the sap runs up the trees this 
year. 

. Inflation Spells -Higher- Prices. 

Reconstructiom may. be the- title ofthe third period, 
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althougly this is looking wel thwards the end of the 
year—quite too far away for consideration as a stock 
market factor in a war market. 

Inflation is going on with increasing speed. More 
than one hundred billions has been raised and spent 
for war and the end is not yet. 

Gold, silver and small coins have practically dis- 
appeared in most of the countries abroad, and one 
problem of world-wide moment is the establishment 
of an International Clearing House for the settle- 
ment of differences in trade and finance between na- 
tions. 

Inflation spells higher prices and a smaller buy- 
ing power. At such times it is wiser to be a bor- 
rower than a lender. This is another way of selling 
short and of itself an incentive to speculation. . 

Increasing speculation in industrials with a strong 
upward trend is the larger promise of coming months. 





U. S. Giants in Latin America 


(Continued from page 495.) 


plus considering the then impoverished conditions of 
the country and its inhabitants. 

Finally, in 1890, Thorndike retired from this rail- 
way to take up the difficult task of constructing the 
uncompleted section of the Peruvian Central line, 
which had been surveyed by his former friend and 
employer, Henry Meiggs, some fifteen years before. 

The building of the wonderful Galera Tunnel, 3,850 
feet in length, at an altitude of 15,665 feet, was the 
crowning event of the career of the splendid Yankee 
genius, Thorndike, and remains a lasting memorial 
to his enterprise and ability. 

The two great American engineers, Henry Meiggs 
and John L. Thorndike, represent shining examples 
of splendid, indomitable genius. Meiggs, careless 
and spectacular, performed the most brilliant railway 
construction feats of modern times, his memorial, the 
Central Ry., with its switchbacks, bridges and tun- 
nels being considered the eighth wonder of the 
world. 
By contrast, Thorndike, quiet and careful almost to 
a fault, counted the cost at every rod, and as a result 
built a 307 mile mountain railway with only one 
bridge and one small tunnel! The names of the two 
men are daily on the tongue in the West Coast of 
South America. 

To be continued. 





It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the serenity of 
solitude—Emerson. 

* %* * 


Our status in this war gives us a place of moral 


ascendancy from which, if we are great enough to be . 
humble, we. can’ become real masters of men; con- '~ 
querors ‘of the invisible’ kingdom ‘of man’s mind. 


Meiggs, however, never counted the cost.. 


|" what’ you sell is not ‘all ‘that he’s entitled to.- 
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ae We lines It All From War 


(Continued from page 493.) 


town or the big corporation in the city. Now he knows, 
from costly experience, that nitrates have been coming 
from Chile and that potash came alone in quantity from 
Germany. 

“But what does all this mean to me?” asks the small 
manufacturer, the cross-roads merchant, the working- 
man, 

What did the cessation of shipping, the disruption of 
commerce, the breaking down of world finance mean to 
him in the fall of 1914? . That was the most striking, 
the most far-reaching illustration of the interdepen- 
dency of mundane things the world, and the individual 
man, have ever had. 


Foreign Trade Stabilizes. 


Panics, famines, serious business depressions, as well 
as war may be impossible in future. Foreign trade, as 
pointed out by Dr. E. E. Pratt, perhap the country’s 
best expert in that line, is the greatest of stabilizers. 
It furnishes outlets for our excesses of production and 
opens fields of supply from which we may draw when 
production doesn’t meet our needs. 

Is it to be a money grabbing era, a golden age for 
commercial buccaneering following the war? At no 
time in all modern history did mere wealth and the vul- 
gar pursuit of it rank lower than at the present. Wash- 
ington affords the most striking illustrations of this. 

Not long ago the head of a big corporation—a man 
whose salary alone amounts to $40,000 a year—was 
asked to name the best expert in the country to look 
after a certain bit of the common work. 

“The head of our department is the best one I know 
of,” he replied. “We pay him $10,000 a year; you can 
have him, but he isn’t big enough for your job.” 

“If your department chief isn’t big enough, then you 
may be,” those making the inquiry said. 

“All right, give me a desk,” the corporation chief 
replied promptly. Since then he has been working for 
the Government at $1 a year. I haven’t seen his name 
in a newspaper, so there can’t be much pose in his con- 
duct. 

There are scores of such cases. 

Will the spirit go beyond the war? It will be obliged 
to. 

As James A. Farrell says, the safest as well as the 
only righteous course will be to furnish the things 
Europe needs in a spirit of helpfulness rather than of 
mere gain. 

A great era, one that is beyond defining by the wisest, 
lies ahead. 

Its activities will crystalize in trade—world trade; its 
keynote will be co-operation ; its spirit, helpfulness ; its 
guiding principle, progress. 





The finishing ipo to good salesmanship is the im- 
pression left by courtesy. A man’s money’s worth in 
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WHO IS OUR: BEST EMPLOYER? 


Makes Each Employee a Responsible Leader — Provides 
Recreation Director for Workers 


All letters in our $1,000 prize contest on “Who is 
the Best Employer in America?” must be received at 
this office by the last day of this month. The judges 
are to be Theodore H. Price, editor of Commerce 
and Finance, John M. Siddall, editor of the American 
Magazine, along with the editor of this magazine. 

Announcement of the nineteen prize winners will 
not be made until our issue of March 16th, as the 
work ‘involved in reading and comparing the large 
number of manuscripts will necessarily take several 
weeks. 

As readers have already found, the manuscripts 
submitted are of a very high order. Many of the 
articles already printed, as well as others not yet 


published, bear comparison with the work of profes- 
sional writers. And the fact that they have been 
written in each case by an employee of the employer 
written about invests the articles with very special 
interest and value. 

To be selected as one of the best employers in 
America is no mean honor. It is an honor calculated 
to yield genuine satisfaction, for, after all, it is more 
important to earn the esteem of one’s own employees 
than the applause of outsiders. 

We will continue to print contributions pending 
the announcement of the prize awards. The prizes 
are as follows: Ist prize, $500; 2nd prize, $200; 3rd 
prize, $100; 4th prize, $50; fifteen prizes of $10 each. 











ARMOUR & CO. 











By THEODORE LONGABAUGH 


It is midsummer, a few minutes after 
twelve on Saturday. The nervous 
tension, always noticeable on that day 
of the week, grows steadily tenser in 
the big Armour office building in the 
Union Stock Yards. 

Armour men and women have Satur- 
day afternoons off the year around. 

Turning to our desk—for we have 
been to lunch—we are struck with the 
fact that the office is by no means 
empty. 

“Why do so many men work over- 
time on Saturdays?” you ask. “Why 
don’t they go home or to the parks or 
somewhere away from their work?” 

“Well,” I answer, “there are several 
reasons why all don’t go every Satur- 
day. In the first place they like their 
work, because most of them have been 
allowed to make their own jobs, and 
because more ambitious and more in- 
dustrious fellow-workers might absorb 
their work if they do not guard against 
it. 

From the viewpoint of the employee 
there are several points to be con- 
sidered in judging the true worthiness 
cf an employer of many men. Among 
the most important of these, rates of 
pay being equal, may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. Whether an employee can enjoy 

. mental and moral freedom to think, to 
speak and to vote as an unhampered 
American citizen. 

2. Whether he has the greatest pos- 
sible. latitude for “finding himself” in 
which ever line of work he may be 
best fitted to do from year to year, and 
then free opportunity to grow nor- 
mally into the. biggest “displacement” 
he can maintain without working an 
injury either to himself or to the house. 


3. Whether he-can feel at all times,. 


notwithstanding that wrong motives 
may be attributed to his organization 
from the outside, that things are all 
right after all, and that he has no 
reason to doubt the economic or the 
moral soundness of the firm he repre- 
sents. 

4. Whether he can have the feeling 
that he is serving his fellow-men and 
His country, as well as his employer 
and himself, in the work he is doing. 

The employee who smiles broadly 
and says that the best employer in 
America is “the one who will pay me 
the most money” is not half so shrewd 
as he may think. Either he has not 
had broad enough experience to be a 
judge or else he is deficient in ideals. 

Indispensable as money is up to a 
certain point the man who does not 
consider the kind and degree of ser- 
vice that is demanded for each in- 
crease in salary is more than apt to 
lack some of the fundamental traits 
of good American citizenship. 

Nowhere have we ever heard of any 
such independence of action, such con- 
sideration for the personal equation in 
employees as are encouarged in the 
Armour organization. Each employee 
stands or: falls on his own merits, and 
is given enough rope to hang himself, 
which he is pretty certain to do unless 
he is man enough to keep his own 
lines straight. This is the principle 
upon which the Armour organization is 
built—sort of survival of the fittest. 

Thus each man in the organization is 
a leader so far as his own part of the 
work goes; a sort of responsible 
monitor. 

Armour & Company, as is frequently 
pointed out, is somewhat unique in 
this respect. Responsibility for actioas 
and for policies is not confined to the 
president, board of directors and offi- 
cers; we are all Armour -& Company, 
and the house.is to a very considerable 
degree what we make it. ‘We are all 
working for and with one another~a 
sort of confederation of all the men 


who buy the raw materials, those who 
prepare them for market and those 
who look after the sales and credits. 

This is the ideal of Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour, as expressed in a recent issue 
of the Armour magazine for employees. 
Each year Armour is coming to be a 
more democratic institution, the high- 
est form of business organization. It 
develops initiative and responsibility 
in employees, makes them more 
cautious and tolerant and puts the re- 
sponsibility upon a thousand shoulders 
instead of upon a few. 

THE OLD WAY. 

Fifty years ago, while Philip D. 
Armour was establishing and building 
up the vast business structure which 
bears his name, his overpowering per- 
sonality was dominant in every depart- 
ment. He was a dynamo of personal 
energy, and h- did not spare himself. 
He drew heavily upon his personal 
powers, and scorned to adopt any 
system calculated to lessen the strain 
upon himself. But there came a time 
when even Philip D. Armour had to 
consent to a more scientific form of 
management—a distribution of respon- 
sibilities. 

Each department and each employee, 
as far as possible, is today upon an in- 
dividual basis, and the simple, self- 
interests of each man in the organiza- 
tion contribute to make up the power- 
ful stimulus of the house as a whole 
to go forth mightily and successfully 
under one great banner of business. 
THE NEW PLAN. 

This change of basis, however, was 
a radical one, and not to be accom- 
plished in a day. Employees who had 
grown up—or been “raised,” as the 
founder would have expressed it— 
under the old form of management 
were not able quickly to accustom 
themselves to the new order of things. 
More or less of wholesome conflict 
naturally took place between depart- 
ments and individuals, between the 
new ideals and the old, until the whole 
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institution found itself and learned to 
co-operate and co-ordinate upon its 
own initiative rather than in obedience 
to authoritative mandate from the head 
of the house. 

The Armour Field Men’s meeting, 
which takes place in January of each 
year, is an affair of special significance 
in this connection. It is looked upon 
by old employees and new everywhere 
as a sort of representative assembly to 
determine upon a course of future con- 
duct for the business of the house of 
which they all are a ‘part. Every 
tranch of the business and every sec- 
tion of the country is. represented. 
Each employee has a right and duty 
to himself and to his fellow-workers 
to speak out through his representative 
and make his voice heard and his in- 
fluence felt through this meeting. 

The Armour monthly magazine for 

employees is another influence for 
breadth of interest and democracy 
among the fifty thousand Armour peo- 
ple, scattered throughout all states of 
the Union and in many foreign coun- 
tries. . 
This magazine goes into the hands of 
all the 3,000 salesmen traveling out of 
385 branch houses, as well as office men 
and plant foremen in eighteen packing 
centers. It gives the news.of men and 
events within the organization, creates 
a community consciousness and opens 
up great currents of thought and dis- 
cussion that have a distinct influence 
upon the business policies of the house. 
While Mr. Armour has contributed 
fewer words to the columns of this 
magazine during its six years of 
existence than any one of his sales 
superintendents, he is one of its closest 
and most persistent readers. This is 
only another example of how the 
general conduct of the business is more 
influenced by its personnel than they 
are by any suggestion of a mailed fist 
or big stick from above. 

A safeguard against sudden discharge 
that is greatly appreciated among 
Armour office people is the one in 
vogue in the Chicago general office. In- 
compatibility of temperament is a very 
real bogey that has caused almost as 
much grief and disappointment be- 
tween ‘employer and employee as be- 
tween the contracting parties to the 
connubial sacrament. The time-honored 
solution of the problem has been the 
firing of the weaker member of the 
contract by the stronger member. The 
suddenness and ugliness of this trans- 
action was only limited by the power 
and the mercy of the employer. 

At Armour’s no one man can fire 
another, except the head of the house, 
who never does. 

The “boss” can’t fire him and the 
house won’t. He is assigned to a po- 
sition in some other department, where 
he may stay permanently or until 
he has had an opportunity of can- 
vassing others of the twenty-five 
departments in the five-story office 
building to find a position of his own 
choosing. 

Money matters are very elastic for 
self-respecting employees who culti- 
vate a reputation for integrity and a 
regard for business principles. It is 


not the privilege of going deeply in 


debt that the average employee values; 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


it is cheerful extension of little privi- 
leges by which the house stands no 
chance of losing, and yet which few 
houses will extend. 

Armour employees write their own 
salary vouchers, substract their own 
pension premiums once a month, enjoy 
monthly charge accounts at the retail 
market, are paid in cash each Friday 
forenoon in full to Saturday night, and 
can draw their money at one window 
and deposit it in their checking account 
at another dn the same floor. Three 
separate banks are permitted to send 
representatives to the Armour office 
each pay day to receive deposits. Per- 
sonal checks of employees are good as 
gold at the cashier’s window any day 
in the-week, which makes trips to the 
bank unnecessary. 

There are few anecdotes to tell of 
J. Ogden Armour. 

And yet Mr. Armour’s profits are not 
hurt by it. In fact, he recently went so 
far as to provide a $75,000 gymnasium 
for the health of his employees, and is 
now establishing a free day school for 
his. office boys, in. which. they may 
finish their high school studies . and 





attain their diploma while working on 
a salary at Armour’s. 





American Optical Co. 











By M. E. RYAN 


No employer in America has done 
so much in so many different ways for 
the employees, and as an employer, for 
the townspeople in general as the 
American Opticzl Company of South- 
bridge. I firmly believe this company 
deserves the title of the best employer. 

As an employer this company has 
helped the young people of the town 
in a splendid way, and has also saved 
many dollars for the taxpayers of the 
iown by giving home-work to deserted 
wives, widows and women whose hus- 
bands have. been unable to work. 

The employees appreciate the fact 
that the. members of the firm make 
their home here in town, and show 
their interest in everything that per- 
tains to:the betterment.of the town— 
unlike many men, who, having made 


ica 


fortunes in the town, move to the city 
and leave the management to hirelings. 
The members of the firm are at the 
factory every day, and any dissatisfied 
worker may talk his trouble over with 
the member who has charge of his 
department. 


The surroundings of the shop are 
an incentive to better work, which 
must be an unusual condition, as we 
hear so many favorable comments 
about it from workers who come here 
from all sections of the country. The 
optical works are situated at the foot 
of a towering hill, covered with a dense 
growth of trees, which forms a 
magnificent background for the build- 
ings—one large white one, with its 
seemingly countless glistening win- 
dows, and brick ones, with their cling- 
ing vines, all set in the midst of well- 
kept lawns. The walks to the differ- 
ent buildings are kept in fine condi- 
tion. Across the street there js a 
small park, running practically the 
whole length of the shop. The com- 
pany allows no piles of scrap or heaps 
of refuse to accumulate in the yard, 
which bears no resemblance to the 
ordinary shop yard. The buildings are 
kept as clean and sanitary as possible 
by a large number of janitors. 

The shop is modern in every par- 
ticular, with a system of ventilation 
that cannot be improved upon, thus 
safeguarding the health of the workers. 
The equipment is the best money and 
ingenuity can secure. The lighting is 
exceptionally good, many departments 
having windows from the benches to 
the ceiling, thus flooding the shop with 
light. This insures better work, pre- 
vents time losses, enables the opera- 
tors to make better pay, and elimi- 
nates accidents which might be. caused 
by poor lighting. 

The company maintains an emer- 
gency room, where any employee, no 
matter how slightly injured, may be 
cared for by a nurse, thus preventing 
trouble which might be caused by a 
neglected wound. The emergency 
room is also of great benefit to those 
who, being slightly indisposed, after 
treatment and a short rest may be able 
to resume work, whereas if they had 
no such place they would be compelled 
to go home. 

The company, at considerable ex- 
pense, bought and furnished a house— 
Optic Hall—where, for a very small 
sum, out-of-town girls who work in the 
shop have a fine home, and it is a home 
in every sense of the word, with a 
matron-who “mothers” all the girls and 
cares for them when ill. There is a 
well equipped laundry, where the girls 
can do their own clothes, and this 
means a great saving. 

The company believes the employees 
will achieve more in the work of life; 
will do work of a higher character, 
and keep the mental and bodily life 
more fresh and vigorous if they have 
some form of recreation; and for this 
reason a Recreation Director has been 
placed in charge of what are the best 
industrial athletic grounds in the 
whole country. We have an “all-shop” 
baseball team, which can hold its own 
with the best in this section. Besides 
this we have interdepartment’ baseball, 
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where the keen rivalry shows the 
genuine interest of the employees. The 
boys recently had an athletic efficiency 
test, when medals were given to each 
boy who qualified in his class. Direc- 
tor Evans planned a variety of winter 
sports—basketball, bowling, etc.—and 
the girls are to be included in these; 
and possibly football and hockey. 
“Wellsworth Field” has been the scene 
of many exciting games, and were it 
rot for the generosity of the company 
there would not be any games of any 
importance here, as the town has no 
baseball grounds. 

This spring, when the great drive for 
food conservation was on, the com- 
pany provided ploughed and fertilized 
gardens for the employees, and enabled 
them to secure seed at cost. They 
closed the shop an hour earlier every 
afternoon, with no loss of pay to the 
help, thus giving the employees an 
added hour of daylight to work in their 
gardens. 

The company prints and distributes 
to the employees a monthly paper, 
“Wellsworth Life,” which contains 
items of interest to the employees 
about the different departments, sports, 
etc. 

The company has been a generous 
contributor to our local Y. M. C. A. 
and C. T. A. Society, as they feel that 
whatever benefits the young men of 
the town is a benefit-to all. 

But besides all this, for their em- 
ployees directly, I think the finest thing 
of all'is what they do for the boys of 
the town who take the industrial 
course in our high school. After spend- 


ing the first year in school the student 
who has chosen to be a draughtsman, 
machinest, tool maker, die maker, elec- 
trician or printer goes to work in the 
shop in the summer and then alternates 
at the beginning of the next school 
year, one week at school and one week 
in the shop. He is thus able to “earn 
as he learns,” and at the close of his 
high school course he has-learned a 
very valuable trade. Were it not for 
this. arrangement many of the boys 
would-not be able to go to high school 
zt all, and many of them would never 
have the opportunity of learning a 
trade. The model workrooms of the 
shop serve as classrooms, and the boys 
always speak in the highest terms of 
appreciation of the value of the equip- 
ment to them and of the favorable 
working conditions. 

We have just begun a “commercial 
course” in the high school, and again 
the company has shown its generosity 
as an employer by offering to take any 
of the students recommended by the 
teacher and give them the opportunity 
“to earn while they learn.” They will 
have a chance to work in an up-to-date 
office and learn by actual experience. 

The fact that our school committee 
has just named the new high school 
the “Mary E. Wells High School,” in 
honor of the widow of the founder of 
this company, may be taken as an in- 
dication of the way in which the peo- 
ple regard this company. 

The bright-eyed, happy, prosperous- 
looking workers give ample testimony 
that the American Optical Company is 


the best employer in America. 
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OIL BOOM TO CONTINUE 
War’s Needs Will Be Followed by New 


Peace Demands 
By CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


The oil industry of the United States 
is in a condition of unprecedented 
prosperity. It is difficult to make pre- 
dictions for a year ahead, but the 
present strong position and the grow- 
ing demand for petroleum products 
indicate that the industry will continue 
to enjoy favorable earnings through- 
out the current year. 

The amount of petroleum produced 
end marketed in ‘the United States in 
1917 reached the record total of 341,- 
800,000 barrels, an increase of 14% 
over 1916, according to the Govern- 
ment’s preliminary estimates. High 
prices encouraged development work, 
yet production was not able to keep 
pace with consumption, which also 
reached a new high record, and 21,- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil were with- 
drawn from _ storage, leaving the 
country’s total crude oil supplies at 
the beginning of 1918 at 153,000,000 
barrels. 


DEMAND. EXCEEDS OUTPUT. 


Notwithstanding the favorable prices 
effered, new production last year did 
not come up to the previous year’s 
total, and it was only through inten- 
sive drilling of territory already 
j;roven, and the cleaning and deepen- 
ing of old wells, that an increased out- 
put was coaxed from the ground. It 
appears that Kansas, Wyoming and 
Kentucky will be the only states to 
show a material increase in production 
for 1917. Butler County, Kansas, has 
been the leading producing pool of the 
year, and the Mid-Continent Field, in- 
cluding Kansas and Oklahoma, has 
maintained its position as the’ premier 
producing area of the country. 

The Wyoming fields have attracted 
mation-wide attention since the-dic- 
covery of the Big Muddy Field, a little 
over a year ago. Oil has been found 
in more than a dozen different sec- 
tions of Wyoming, although so far 
commercial production is confined to 
four principal fields. 

Refining activity has been great, and 
plant expansion, which has _ been 
steadily growing since 1915, has 
reached a new high point. When con- 
struction work now underway is com- 
pleted the country’s refining capacity 
will be about 1,250,000 barrels a day, 
and the percentage of gasoline out- 
put has been further increased by the 
installation of pressure stills. 


EXPORT VALUES INCREASE. 


The only branch which did not 
establish a new high record in 1917 
was the export trade; it will show a 
small shrinkage in volume although 
the value of exports will show a fur- 
ther increase. 
terfered with by scarcity of tankships 
and delays incident to the movement 
of cargoes under convoy. However, 
these difficulties are being adjusted. 
The oil tankage fleet now. shows. an 
increase of 185% in deadweight carry- 
ing capacity as compared with 1915. 


Exports have been in- ' 


PEACE NOT BEARISH. 


The further development of the 
American oil industry has been due to 
the broadening use of internal com- 
bustion engines in automobiles, motor 
trucks, farm tractors, marine launches 
and aeroplanes, which has created an 
enormous and ever growing demand 
for motor fuel and lubricants. The war 
is now expanding the use of methods 
of mechanical transportation, but this 
impetus to the use of mechanical 
transportation is creating a condition 
which bespeaks still further expansion 
for the oil industry after the war. 

There is no apprehension in the in- 
dustry as to the-probable effects of 
peace, Probably the greatest effect of 


the ending of hostilities would be to 
cause a large increase in exports fol- 
lewing the release of. the tank ships 
now tied’up.in various parts and those 
used in bunkering the Allied fleets. 


SEE HOW YOUR DOL- 
LAR GOES. 


“The time has come when a halt 
must be called to extravagances, for 
many of our expenditures are simply 
foolish extravagances,” warns J. Frank 
Howell, President of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, New York, in a pam- 
phlet. We must come down to rock 
bottom in every item of our household 
budget, he says, so that the dollar in 
our pockets may not be so nimble and 
so easily spent. 


From this diagram it will be seen 
that the income of the average family 
is expended under the specific heads 
and in the ratio stated in the table 
which follows; namely: 

40 per cent. 

Clothing 

Education 

Fuel and Light 

Medical Attendance 2 

Insurance 3 

Recreation 

Tax. 

Sundries 

Surplus 


Total 


“Fo Ahead In 
Business”—Free 


Thisinteresting 112 book 
which we will se ou free 
outlines the Modern Business 

Course and Service. 
It tells how to obtain a thoro 
sp of the fundamentals un- 
all business; why such 


great institution; the names of 
prominent men among 65.000 sub- 
scribersand what they say about it. 
This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

146 Astor Place New York 











“Study the diagram and see just 
where a saving can be made. When 
you have succeeded lend the amonut 
to Uncle Sam, who needs every patri- 
ctic dollar. The right way to do this 
is to buy War Savings Stamps or 
Liberty Bonds. No better investment 
exists. Either of them is obtainable 
in denominations that meet all pos- 
sible requirements... Buy, buy, be the 
sum large or small, and keep on re- 
peating the process ad infinitum.” 





The fires of loyalty and love of lib- 
erty kindled by Washington and Jack- 
son, and kept glowing by Lincoln and 
Grant, burn brightly today in the 
breasts of millions. Thousands upon 
thousands are exhibiting the same 
zeal which induced Paul Revere to 
make his historic ride, and like Na- 
than Hale, their one regret is that they 
have but one life to give in defense of 
their country.—George A. Goston. 

* * * 


Repose we may possess even in the 
mast arduous toil; ease we can never 
have while we are surrounded by con+ 
ditions which are hostile to our high- 
est life—Hamilton Mabie. 


* * * i 


Energy, system, perseverance—thesé 
are the great components of success 
in a young man’s life, and with them 
he is bound to succeed as well today as 
he ever succeeded. He must have -a 
set standard of achievement; he must 
make up his mind what he is going to 
do in the world and then keep fighting 
for this standard.—James J. Hill. 

* * * 


Little do ye know your own blessed- 
ness; for to travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive, and the True 
Success is to labor—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

* * * 

We are going to win this war. We 
are not going to win the war by de- 
stroying the industries of the country. 
Our railroads to-day present a pitiable 
spectacle as an evidence of regula- 
tion. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had consisted of men who 
were experienced in the railroad busi- 
ness, their efforts would have been 
concentrated upon building up the 
railroads, and not destroying them: 
The reason of the necessity for prior- 
ity orders to-day.is not lack of mate- 
rials for our plants, but lack of trans- 
portation facilities—Warren C. King.’ 





HOW THEY ARE DOING THEIR BIT 


Forbes Magazine Readers. Give Details of the Little 
Things They Are Doing to Help 
Win the War 


This Magazine asked readers to tell specifically the little things they were doing 
to conserve the necessaries of which there is a scarcity and to narrate for the 
information of others any little wrinkles tending to help the nation to win the 
war. A de luxe edition of “Men Who Are Making America’ will be presented 


to the reader sending the most helpful letter. 


The following are among the 


contributions received. 


OPERATES OWN SUGAR FACTORY! 

Your article on “How Are You Helping?” is 
splendid; and for the benefit it may be to others, I 
want to tell how I am doing my bit. 

Using very little sugar, I find that by thorough 
mastication, oatmeal, potatoes and other starchy 
foods are made into sugar by the digestive fiuids; by 
operating my own sugar factory in this manner I 
get along splendidly. 

Although I have eaten no meat at all for more than 
two months, I have gained several pounds in weight 
and am stronger in every way. : 

I eat very little white bread. Instead I use corn 
and graham muffins and whole wheat bread. 

The meatless diet, together with the thorough 
mastication of the wholesome food, has cured me of 
the cigarette and cigar habit of thirty years. The 
desire for strong drink has also disappeared. 

The money saving on this account has been con- 
siderable but the health and energy conserved is far 
greater. I am now using and will continue to use 
the resources thus saved to help the Red Cross and 
other deserving agencies. 

W. A. TEUTSCH. 

Providence, R. I. 





MANY WAYS OF SAVING. 


With the genuine patriotism characteristic of 
ForseEs’ MaGaZINE, you are asking your readers to tell 
what they are doing to help the great Cause. I am 
anxiously waiting to read the replies from others, so 
that I may avail myself of all practical suggestions. 
We find real satisfaction in “doing our bit,” for, 
small as it may seem, it all helps. 

In our city the tradesmen offer from 10% to 
20% discount on articles bought on the cash-and- 


carry basis. We are not near. enough the business. 


section to avail ourselves of the saving each day, but 
every Saturday we go to town and buy supplies 
sufficient for the week as far as we can. Where the 
chain stores offer standard goods at a saving we buy. 
We have done many things to save sugar. We re- 
strict ourselves to the amount our grocer supplies 
and do not try to hoard. Cake and deserts requir- 
ing much sugar are not made. Cookies have taken 
their place and give quite as much satisfaction. 
Syrups and molasses are used many times instead 
of the full quantity of sugar. 

Our order for white bread has been reduced to one 
loaf a week. Bread orders are given the day before 
so that the grocer may know the number needed. 
Graham and rye bread are enjoyed quite as much as 
the white bread. Corn meal is used as far as pos- 
sible, but we have not yet learned to like it very 
much. 

We observe strictly the meatless and wheatless 
days. 

Butter substitutes are used as far as possible. 
Butter is placed on the table in one piece instead of 
the individual portions which previously were often 


‘ partly wasted. 


Last year’s clothes have been put into condition, 
and instead of the usual three to four dresses I have 
bought only one. 

The money saved by these and other means has 
been made to work for the government and ourselves 
by the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 

Household duties prevent me from active work 
for the Red Cross, but we are helping with our 
dollars, which is perhaps quite as important. 

Each of my little boys has a bank where they de- 
posit all pennies received in change. These banks 
when full are to be sent to the Belgians. 

We are having installed in the furnace a metal coil 
for heating the water. This is to take the place of 
a small stove heretofore used for that purpose but 
which consumed quite a lot of coal. The cost is 
not much considering the amount of coal that will 
be saved not only this year but for years to come. 
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Thus are we responding—and responding gladly— 
to Uncle Sam’s call to the stay-at-homes to do their 
bit. 

A. S. F. 

Englewood, N. J. 





HELP BY SPREADING CHEER. 

We are trying to do our bit in the usual ways— 
Liberty bonds, bandages, wheatless days, etc. The 
sacrifices are not hard. 

There is something else that requires more effort 
and is even more important, and that is to “carry- 
on,” here and now, the struggle for democracy and 
peace for which so many have given their lives— 
given them in vain unless the whole world shall be 
purified and strengthened. If they, with eyes to the 
future, sacrifice life itself that peace and justice may 
not perish from the earth, surely we, who have too 
often forgotten, should strive to recall them when- 
ever our lives touch those of others. 

This is the real work of our family, whose daily 
paths lead into Wall Street and the art world, and 
through the byways of domestic life. We are trying, 
each in our limited sphere, to establish complete har- 
mony and absolute justice, even toward the humblest 
servitor (so often overlooked); to be cheerful and 
optimistic at all times; to establish a degree of effici- 
ency and management that will make overtime work 
unnecessary—free time means war service now; and 
to make “service,” not personal or business suprem- 
acy, the watchword and expression of our thoughts 
and lives. 

It is not easy to accomplish our goal, but we all 
agree that we are happier to be striving for it—we 
feel that in this way, more than in any other, we are 
doing our bit. If all of America’s one hundred million 
will prove their democracy, not only by helping to 
win the great struggle, but by making the victory 
permanent and worth while, the martyrdom of thou- 
sands will not have been in vain, while those who 
return can look to the future with more hope than 
they have ever known, for democracy proved would 
spread to the ends of the earth. 

S. E. W. 

New York City. 





CUTS DOWN FAMILY BUDGET. 


Every married man who is successful and is raising 
a family, raises his standard of living each year. The 
luxuries of today very soon become the necessities of 
tomorrow. While his personal expenditures usually 
represent the smallest part of the family expenditure, 
his family expenses constantly increase. 

The first thing that the war has done for us and 
what we are doing for the war, has been to make the 
expenditure of the family group less selfish. We have 
put our expense budget to the test and classified our 
family outlay into what we class as real necessities, and 
selfish expenditures. 
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The selfish expenditures we have greatly curtailed. 
The most obvious cut has been in our amusement 
account. Formally, we went to opera, concert and 
theater, whenever fancy dictated and as often as we 
pleased. We still go to theater and occasional con- 
certs but less often and we carefully select the plays 
and programmes we attend. 


It is largely from the curtailment of our amuse- 
ment account that we have been able to increase our 
budget for the Red Cross, and for war welfare work 
and other charities. 


For the first time in several years, we have put 
up our car for the winter, saving gasoline, and other 
incidental expenditures. 


In the administration of the household, my wife’s 
increased efficiency has overcome the increased cost 
of food. As I look over her household accounts I 
am amazed at the improvement in management, and 
waste of various kinds she has eliminated. Pains- 
taking attention to details, which she ignored in less 
serious times has made this possible. 


This is one of the things the war has done for us, 
It has made us more efficient and by so doing we 
have helped the war in helping towards the Con- 
servation of Food. I doubt if we will ever go back 
to the Happy-go Lucky system which we followed 
before the war awakened us to our responsibilities. 
We have been more careful in our expenditure for 
clothes and have spent less than in previous years 
both for the children and ourselves. 


War Saving and Helping win the war propaganda 
affects us all. My particular war saving “foible” 
which affords me great delight when I tell my friends 
is that I have given up eating two eggs for break- 
fast, which has been part of my daily diet for years. 
I tease my wife whenever occasion presents itself, 
that she owes me $45.75 from the annual house keep- 
ing allowance for that is just what two eggs a day 
for 365 days amounts to at present market prices. 
Speaking seriously, we have deliberately refrained 
from hoarding food, another lesson of unselfishness 
and our obligation to’the other members of the com- 
munity and country that the war has taught us. 


Now we have a brother over there. Our interest 
in the war has long since passed from the impersonal 
War for Humanity’s sake, for the war now is part 
of us. I am a little past thirty-one. I have a wife 
and two youngsters to provide for and protect. I 
cannot give myself to active service. But I have 
consecrated myself body and mind to the winning of 
this war. I have stripped my body of its luxuries and 
have devoted my surplus time and energy to Liberty 
Loan Work, War Saving Stamps Work, and to every 
helpful war activity that a civilian can accomplish, 
without neglect to his paramount duty, the support 
of his family and the maintenance of his home. 


NORMAN HAMILTON. 


New York City. 
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‘Woman In Business © 


Edited by Marian R. Glenn 


HOW $20 GREWT0$20.000 A YEAR 


The Story of Madame E. L. During, a Frenchwoman 
Who Earned a Fortune in’ New York 
Real Estate 


By MARIAN R. GLENN, Associate Editor 


“If a woman is willing to work hard, and if she 
‘has $500, or even less, to invest in long-term leases 
of New York houses which can be transformed into 
‘apartments and studios she can make 15% or more. 

“Tt is a business well suited to women, because 
they know better than men how other women want 
‘their rooms arranged. They understand how to 
plan for extra space, closets and convenient kitchens. 
If any woman wants to take up such work I will be 
‘glad to give her any pointers from my experience 
‘that will help her, because I believe in women and 
love them all.” 

So declares Madame E. L. During, owner of the 
Green Witch Tea Room at 49 West 10th Street, New 
York, and lessee of four rental properties from 
which she derives an ample income. 

To the Green Witch Tea Room, with its soft, cool 
greens and quiet violet tones, its rows of ferns, and 
its simple decorations of gold-winged butterflies 
painted on the wall, come artists from near-by Wash- 
ington Square, writers, and others who have learned 
to feel at home in the friendly camaraderie of the 
place. 

Mme. During knows them all. If she goes away 
for a few days of rest, letters follow from the guests 
who “miss her from the bill of fare,” as one young 
artist wrote when he came over to be “mothered” 
by this Frenchwoman upon whose ready wit and 
warmth of heart they depend as if she were in the 
“cheering-up business” instead of the very absorb- 
ing occupation of managing four apartment houses 
and catering to sometimes as many as three hun- 
dred people a day. 


Guests Come Repeatedly. 

“I always said,” laughs this capable person, “that 
the last thing I would ever do was to cater to people’s 
stomachs. But here I am, serving luncheon and 
dinner regularly to about 150 people in the tea room, 
with a tea dansant on my hands this afternoon, a 
dinner of over a hundred members of the Civic Club 
tonight, and another one about midnight for some 
newspaper men. The Economic Club is lunching up- 
stairs now, the fraternity girls from New York Uni- 
versity will be in for tea this afternoon, and a club 
has a dinner meeting here this evening. 

“How do I do it all? Don’t ask me. Sometimes 


MME. E. L. DURING 


I don’t know myself, because I had no experience in 
this kind of work until the people who had this tea 
room failed and I had to take it over. It has been 
fun learning how to make it pay, and the catering 
has gradually developed somehow. 

“We serve a regular table d’hote luncheon, and a 
dinner for sixty-five cents. The chef is French, and 
supplies are bought at wholesale rates from a man 
who contracts to supply food to the French steam- 
ships. A month’s supplies of actual necessities are 
always kept on hand, and bills are paid weekly by 
check, so no bookkeeping is required. 


Gives Ambulance to France. 


“Sometimes I feel that I am doing nothing, when 


‘I think of what they are all doing ‘over there.’ But 
pethaps this tea room is not so far away, after all, 


because it earns money for an ambulance in France. 
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It is'a big ambulance—that. It holds six beds, and 
it works all the time. ; 

Just three days before war began, Mme. During 
and her ~oung son arrived in France, for a long visit 
to the family home. For two years they worked to- 
gether at the front, carrying wounded in an ambu- 
lance which Mme. During herself drove, often:under 
fire. Her mother’s big house is constantly filled with 
wounded soldiers, and the strain of being so closely 
in touch with the war’s terrible sights and-sounds 
finally made necessary a return to America. 

Since then she has re-established the apartment 
house business which she sold before going abroad, 
and now has under her management four properties, 
one on East 10th street, the others on 30th street and 
St. Marks place. 

Fifteen years ago Mme. During first’ came to 
America, a young widow who had left behind her in 
Paris a baby son. She arrived with exactly twenty 
dollars, unable to speak a word of English and with- 
out a friend in the strange, new world toward which 
circumstances had impelled her to turn. Educated 
in the Sacred Heart Convent in Paris, she had mar- 
ried at eighteen, was left a widow at twenty, and had 
no special training as a basis for the business career 
which she subsequently developed. 

Yet when. she went back to France, after twelve 
years in America, her annual income exceeded $20,- 
000. During her war experiences in France she gave 
to relief work her entire savings, with the exception 
of $300 with which she began all over again less than 
two years ago. 

Before her twenty dollars were quite exhausted 
the sisters found for her a position as French teacher 
in the home of a wealthy family, who later went 
abroad, leaving Mme. During in charge of their large 
house. The next year they offered to lease it to her 
for five years while they traveled in Europe. She 
accepted the offer, and enjoys recalling now how she 
signed the receipt for $8 from her first roomer, for 
“a weak’s room.” A year later the site was purchased 
for building purposes, and she was paid $3,000 for 
her lease on the house. 

Then, for the first time, in those long five years, 
she was free to go back to Paris for her boy. 


Enters Real Estate Field. 


When she returned he was placed in school, and 
Mme. During proceeded to search for a well-built 
house which could be leased for a period of years at 
low rental. She was guided by a number of real 
estate signs that always cover the front of any 
property which has been empty for years. A house 
in West 40th street was finally decided upon, and 
a contractor engaged to make alterations dnd re- 
pairs, ; 

From experience Mme. During now offers to other 
women this advice: 

“A contractor is too expensive. He wants extra 
money for making changes in an original plan. He 
must be paid for the time it takes to give him in- 
structions. If he engages a general carpenter, plum- 
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ber or painter he wants 10% of their contract. Hire 
your own workmen, make your own plans, and su- 
pervise the work yourself. If an idea does not work 
out as you thought it would, it costs little to have 
it changed. 

“An architect has told me that he has never seen 
such results for so little money. But that is only 
the result of a woman’s commonsense in using waste 
spaces that men overlook. Why pay $50 or $75 for 
putting in a French window when one that may not 
be as well finished, but that serves as practical a 
purpose, can be put in for the cost of a half-day’s 
pay of a good carpenter? A bath room can cost $300; 
but adequate fixtures can be installed for $175.” 

Because Mme. During had not then learned these 
points, she lost money on the first venture. But the 
next property, on West 40th street, was undertaken 
on the plan which she has since adopted as the most 
advantageous way of rapidly turning over her or- 
iginal investment. 

Successful Methods. 

The first month’s rent was paid in advance, an ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the newspapers, and the 
first floor rented to a physician in order to establish 
the status of the apartments. One room on an upper 
floor was put in perfect condition, and shown to those 
who called in answer to the advertisement as an ex- 
ample of what could be done with the other rooms, 
which were then remodeled to suit the tenants, as 
rapidly as the first instalment of their advance rent 
was paid. 

Although Mme. During has had no architectural 
training, she has given to each of the properties which 
she has transformed an individuality that makes the 
original features of their entrance halls, their ex- 
teriors, and special appointments, the subject of ad- 
miring comment from visitors, tenants and architects. 

The work required to transform some of these old 
houses into livable quarters has been all but incredi- 
ble. One property on Broadway which she acquired 


on *a long lease and made into the During Studios, 


was in such a state of disrepair that a man who had 
leased it gave it up in disgust. Within two years, 
Mme. During had sold her lease at a profit of $10,000. 
Another lease was sold for $3,000, and each of the 
ten properties which she was managing before her 
departure for France paid a net return of 15% on 
the original investment. 

Since her return from France, her success with 
a twenty-five-room property, which yields a return 
of $5,000 annually, has led to a request that she de- 
velop some properties on Stuyvesant Square belong- 
ing toa church. Within one month from the day her 
lease was signed on the first house the tenants moved 
into a building which had been empty for five years. 
It had been wired for electricity, plumbed, painted, 
repaired and re-decorated. All this Mme. During ac- 
complishes while catering and carrying on her other 
properties. 

She still finds. time to spend week-ends with het 
son, who is now at college, to entertain his friends 
and to dance with them at their parties. 
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EDITORIAL 


Women At Business Conventions 


“Women try to be altruistic toward one another. 
They think they are. But when it comes to an issue 
between individual women each loses the sense of 
‘woman’ and they become separate atoms contending 
against each other. That is why organizations of 
business women will never last long. They will 
break up before they accomplish much.” 

So says a man. 

As a critic he seems to be describing human nature 
in its atomic tendencies, which result in world wars 
for commercial advantage, in political distinctions 
and in business competition that cannot be attributed 
to women. 

Those who have had experience in trying to de- 
velop the art of association between women in busi- 
ness will, at first thought, be inclined to concede the 
comment. But reflection brings to mind instance 
after instance of woman to woman relationships as 
big and fine as any man to man relationship which 
office experience recalls. The fact that women find 
it more difficult than men to make impersonal busi- 
ness contacts, that they are apt to be more timid 
upon entering business and that it takes longer for 
them to “find themselves” in their new surroundings, 
accounts for most of the counter-instances which 
might be cited of business appropriation of other 
women’s ideas or positions. 

There will always be selfish individuals in business, 
as elsewhere, but the remedy for competition be- 
tween women is the same as the recipe for co-opera- 
tion between men—association with other persons of 
related interests. 

It is obvious that less will be accomplished by 
separate organizations of men and women than by 
those which include both sexes ou the basis of in- 
dividual experience, knowledge, and the ability to 
produce constructive business results. 

The initiative for this mutuality of membership 
must come from existing women’s organizations. 
They are growing in number. Even in small towns, 
the organization of “business women’s clubs” is the 
order of the day. To these women business is yet 
but a vague concept. But there are in existence 


strong organizations of women experienced in “big - 


business” in its advertising, export, salesmanship, 
manufacturing and financial aspects. 

They are the women who should send accredited 
delegates to every national convention of business 
men whose policies affect the country’s commercial 
future. Men of perspective realize that they must 
more and more depend upon women executives. 
They welcome women into their commercial councils 
and ‘ask them to attend again. Two or three years 
ago this was not true. But a few tactful women, 
with credentials from their women’s associations, se- 
lected for their pleasing personalities, as well as for 
their proven ability in business, have helped to 


change the attitude of masculine resentment which 
was at first encountered. It was difficult for them. 
But precedents have been established, and every 
woman who has attended men’s conventions has re- 
ported special courtesies from business executives of 
note, as well as from officials. 

During the next three months many conventions 
will be held. Let every organization of business 
women scan its membership list for the right woman 
to send as a representative of woman’s interest in the 
various gatherings; let the woman herself study the 
problems she will have to face as perhaps the pioneer 
ina task of delicate diplomacy and good judgment as 
to’ what to do and what not to do as a delegate. 
American men can be depended upon to see the ad- 
vantage of this affiliation between their organizations 
and those of women in business who have much to 
give back to American enterprise that they will gain 
from hearing the discussion and understanding the 
national trade policies which may be decided upon. 

Such points of contact will strengthen women’s 
organizations in general, and will develop a’sense of 
mutual interest-between business women of widely 
different activities. 





THE SPHERE OF WOMAN 


They talk about a woman’s sphere as though it had a 
limit ; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth— 
Without a woman in it. 


* * * 


“With peculiar perversity the rights and status. of 
woman have been continually overlooked in apportion- 
ing the rewards for work well done. As the free woman 
of inspiration is the greatest producer of true substance 
on earth today, her reward should be the greatest. Un- 
til her share is rightly settled the world’s division of 
profit and loss will continue futile and its reckoning will 
have to be done over and over again.”—Archibald Mc- 
Cracken. 

* * * 


. “Why do emotions always come second, never first 
or third or fourth?” remantic Millicent might have 
wondered if it had been the custom for her to use her 
brain. As it was, she merely kept tapping from my 
dictation of the verbatim minutes of a heated and 
famous board meeting. Afterward I looked over the 
pages and found that in every case where I had dic- 
tated “Second the motion,” she had written “Second 
emotion.” 

* * * 


“Women’s minds are cleaner than men’s minds. They 
change them oftener.” 





Do You Want 


a Better Job ? 


How to Get Helpful Inform ation and How to Follow 
It Up 


Every Public Library is full of free information 
that will help you in finding a position. 

If you do not know how to begin, ask the librarian. 
She will probably advise that you look through the 
magazine for suggestions. 

General magazines contain articles on the latest 
developments in trade, transportation and industry. 
These will keep you in touch with the trend of the 
times, and by reading them regularly you will find 
yourself able to make your own analysis, after a 
while, of the always changing and shifting move- 
ments of world commerce. But this, of course, gives 
you only a general background. 

What we all want when we look for new oppor- 
tunity is something concrete, some position which 
exists or which could be created. Most of us prefer 
the positions which now exist. They are so much 
easier to find. But these are times when it is neces- 
sary for women to develop new openings for them- 
selves, or to suggest that they be employed to do 
work which men have usually done. 

Ask the librarian for the technical magazines. 
There are papers and periodicals published about 
every industry and business. Many of them carry 
“Positions Wanted” or “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments in the back pages. While many of these posi- 
tions require special training, you may find that 
some previous experience would enable you to 
qualify. ' 

Then look through the general advertisements. 
Do you -find anything there which might be sold 
more widely in your locality? If so, work out a 
sales plan or inquire about an agency, if you have 
selling ability. 

Perhaps you have an idea about some better way: 
to advertise a certain product. Submit it to the 
manufacturers. They usually play fair about paying 
for suggestions accepted. Then turn to the general 
articles. They tell about new plans, big projects, 
general developments in various lines of business. 
Think out for yourself just what that may mean. 
Somebody, somewhere, always needs more office 
help, file clerks, record clerks, skilled workers, cor- 
respondence experts or general assistants. 

If you think you have found a clue to a possible 
position, write to the firm, if their name is mentioned, 
or to the author of the article, or to the editor of the 
magazine, asking for the address of the firm if it has 
not been mentioned, 

They may like your initiative well enough to offer 
you something else. You may get no response. You 
may find there are no positions open. Don’t be dis- 
couraged. Ask to have your name put on file, or 
keep a list of the firms to whom you write and send 


them “follow up” letters later. Keep at it. Follow 
every possibility that occurs to you, and sooner or 
later something will’ come. This suggestion is, of 
course, for the girl who wants to change her present 
position or for those who can wait until they find 
the right one. 

The girl who must have a position at once should 
ask the librarian how to get in touch with State and 
Federal labor agencies. In the last issue of Forbes 
Magazine suggestions were given about how to use 
the daily papers in hunting positions. 

Then there are government publications, too. Ask 
for the Daily Consular and Trade Report. Keep on 
reading it daily until you get names of manufacturers 
who want foreign openings for their products, or an 
idea as to the kind of American merchandise wanted 
by foreign countries. Export work requires people 
who can write letters in foreign languages, people 
who can file correspondence, prepare special catalogs 
and advertisements, pack goods in the best way, or 
who know something about shipping documents. 
Perhaps you can write letters in another language, 
or have had office or stenographic experience with 
some special kind of goods. You can get an idea from 
this publication about merchandise fields which are 
active. That always implies possible openings: 

Many trade associations publish what they call 
“proceedings.” In their discussions and reports, 
also, you will find good “leads.” 

You will soon get new ideas by reading magazines 
about finance, manufacturing, salesmanship, dry 
goods, women’s wear, house furnishings, foreign 
trade, advertising, methods and systems. 





I call no fight a losing fight 
If, fighting, I have gained some straight new strength; 
If, fighting, I turned ever toward the light, 
All unallied with forces of the night; 
If, beaten, quivering, I could say at length: 
“I did no deed that needs to be unnamed; 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.—M. Teichner. 
* * * 

Some people are failures even in their successes 
Some people are successes even in their failures. The 
great souls never admit success. The great souls are 
not after failure or after success—Horace Traubel. 

a 
Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery, 
—Matthew Arnold. 
* * * 

A man is a great thing upon the earth and through 
eternity; but every jot of the greatness of man is un- 
folded out of woman.—Walt Whitman. 
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How Bondholders Can Save Tax Money 


Severe Penalties now Make Erasion of Personal Tax 


Dangerous—Useful Pointers 


By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


Statistician for Newburger, Henderson & Loeb 


In the past the attitude of the aver- 
age bondholder toward the Personal 
Property Tax has been one of studied 
indifference. But the Investment Tax 
Law, enacted last May, has placed a 
severe penalty upon failure either to 
pay the. Personal Tax on bonds or to 
exempt them therefrom. Consequent- 
ly the whole question of taxation and 
exemption of bonds has acquired new 
importance. 

In elucidating this complicated sit- 
uation three main points must be con- 
sidered: 

First,. the. nature of the Personal 
Sax. 

Second, the method of exempting 
bonds therefrom. 

Third, the penalty for failure either 
to pay or to exempt. 

The Personal Tax is levied upon resi- 
dents of New York State at the same 
rate as the real property tax, which in 
New York County was fixed for 1917 
at 2.02 per cent., equal to $20.20 per 
$1,000 bond. The tax liability on bonds 
cannot be offset by the deduction of 
just debts—as in the case of other per- 
sonal property—except when held by 
dealers. 

Since payment of an annual tax of 
2 per cent. is out of the question, the 
owner has the alternative either of 
exempting his holdings or of ignoring 
the tax altogether. In the latter case 
he runs the risk of discovery and com- 
pulsory payment of the full property 
tax, while he also renders his estate 
liable to the special inheritance tax 
here discussed. 

The regulations governing the ex- 
emption of bonds from personal tax 
are both complicated and variable, but 
the following paragraphs summarize 
the law as at present constituted. 


I. Bonds Exempt by Nature. 


Obligations of the United States 
Government and of New York State 
or any civil division thereof are ex- 
empt by nature. State and Municipal 
bonds outside New York State are not 
exempt. 


II. Bonds Exempted Under Laws 
Now Repealed. 


Until May 1, 1915, the Secured Debt 
Tax Law permitted the owner to ex- 
empt his bonds from Personal Tax 
until maturity by paying % per cent. 
of their face value. Bonds upon which 
this tax has been paid are therefore 
permanently exempt. In a few cases, 
notably. the General Electric 5s of 
1962 and the New York Central 4s of 
1934 and 1942, the issuing company has 


paid the Secured Debt. Tax on the en- 
tire issue, and every bond is therefore 
permanently exempt. 

Between May 1, 1915, and December 
31, 1916, the amended Secured Debt 
Tax permitted the exemption for a per- 
iod of five years upon payment of a 
tax of % per cent. Bonds upon which 
this tax has been paid are therefore 
exempt up to 1920 or 1921. 


III. The Mortgage Tax Law. 


All bonds secured by mortgage re- 
corded in New York State and cover- 
ing real property wholly or partly in 
the state, are subject to the Mortgage 
Tax Law, which provides for perma- 
nent exemption upon payment of a 
recording tax at the rate of $5 per $1,- 
000 bond. Such bonds are either whol- 
ly exempt, wholly exemptible or part- 
ly exempt. 


A—Wholly Exempt: 


Where bonds covering real prop- 
erty wholly within the state have been 
issued after May 1, 1906, the company 
has been required to pay the Mortgage 
Recording Tax on the issue and the 
bonds are therefore permanently and 
wholly exempt. Important examples 
of such bonds are New York Tele- 
phone 4%s and Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. 5s. 


B—Wholly Exemptible: 


Bonds issued before May 1, 1906, and 
covering real property entirely or in 
part within the state, can be perma- 
nently and wholly exempted by the 
owner upon payment of the Mortgage 
Recording Tax of % per cent., and in 
most cases a fee of 50 cents or less for 
stamping. The bond must be pre- 
sented to the recording officer of the 
county in which the mortgage is re- 
corded. 

Brooklyn Union Elevated 5s, for ex- 
ample, can be exempted at Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, upon payment of $5 
per $1,000 bond with no stamping fee, 
and Western Union 4%s are exempt- 
ible at the Municipal Building, in New 
York City, at a total cost of $5.50 
per bond. 


C—Partly Exempt: 


Bonds secured on real property 
partly outside the state and issued af- 
ter May 1, 1906, are necessarily ex- 
empted by the issuing company, but 
only as to the portion of the mort- 
gaged. property situated within the 
state, as determined by the Tax Com- 
mission. A temporary option of ex- 
empting the entire amount was given 


to companies issuing such bonds be- 


tween May 1, 1916, and June 1, 1917. 


In other cases‘they are exempt only 
in the ratio that the value of the prop- 
erty in the state bears to the entire 
mortgage property. The remainder 
can only be exempted under the In- 
vestment Tax Law, which we will now 
describe. 


IV. The Investment Tax Law. 


This law covers all bonds not ex- 
emptible under the Mortgage Tax 
Law, and includes therefore all unse- 
cured issues and issues secured by 
property wholly outside the state. Such 
bonds can be exempted for a period 
not exceeding five years upon payment 
of 20 cents per $100 per year. In other 
words, $2 will exempt a $1,000 bond 
for one year, $4 for two years, and 
so on, to a maximum of $10 for five 
years. 

The vast majority of bonds come 
under this law—which applies to such 
issues as Anglo-French 5s, Atchison 
general 4s, Bethlehem Steel notes, etc. 
It also covers the unexemptible por- 
tions of bonds coming under III-A 
above; so that Wilson & Co. 6s, for ex- 
ample, are permanently exempt as to 
30 per cent. under the Mortgage Tax 
Law, and temporarily exemptible un- 
der the Investment Tax Law as to the 
other 70 per cent., upon payment of 
$1.40 per $1,000 bond. Bonds wholly 
exemptible under the Mortgage Tax 
Law (III-A above) cannot be exempted 
under the Investment Tax Law. In 
some cases the owner might prefer to 
pay $2 and exempt his bond for one 
year rather than exempt it permanent- 
ly for $5.50; but the law allows no op- 
tion in the matter. 


PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO 
EXEMPT. 


The Investment Tax Law levies an 
additional inheritance tax of 5 per 
cent. of their actual value upon bonds 
exemptible under this law, which have 
not been so exempted for a period 
covering the death of the owner, un- 
less his heirs can prove that the Per- 
sonal Tax has been paid thereon dur- 
ing the entire period of ownership. 
This penalty apparently does not ap- 
ply to bonds exemptible under the 
Mortgage Tax Law. Moreover, as long 
as the Investment Tax has been paid 
for a period covering the death of the 
owner, it makes no difference whether 
or not the bond had been exempted 
during previous years or whether the 
Personal Tax had ever been paid 

(Continued on page 516.) 
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Nation’s Leaders’ Views 


(Continued from page 489) 


BANKERS 


AVOID SPECULATION 


We are passing through the most 
momentous period in the history of 
civilization; innovations and experi- 
ments find ready supporters; radicals 
and dreamers are alert; prophets are 
telling of the war’s end and of the con- 
ditions thereafter, but no man can tell 
for a certainty of these things. There 
is but one course, we must avoid ven- 
tures and speculations. Business must 
be kept in charted channels. Our banks 
must be kept liquid. If we do these 
things. and hold steady to our course, 
we can look forward to the future with 
confidence.—C. A. Hinsch, President, 
American Bankers’ Association. 


* * * 


FOREIGN TRADE FAVORS US 


We must not forget that the money 
being raised through taxes and the sale 
of Liberty Bonds is being spent here, 
and that foreign trade is still greatly 
in our favor and greatly to our profit. 
It does not seem to me that we should 
expect peace before the fall of 1918 at 
the earliest. If legislation, regulation, 
and price-fixing in the immediate fu- 
ture are moderate, another year of war 
operations should not cause any seri- 
ous interference with  business.— 
George M. Reynolds, President, Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago. 


> * * 


PEOPLE WILL BUY MORE 


Continued business activity seems 
likely during 1918, with an increasing 
volume of Government contracts and 
a reduced production and distribution 
of luxuries and so-called “non-essen- 
Btials.’ Enormous Government expen- 
ditures will stimulate the purchasing 
power of the people generally, but dif- 
fculties of transportation will combine 
with shortage of labor supply in re- 
tarding production and distribution. 
The ending of the war will cause sharp 
readjustment in many lines, but will, 
of course, improve the situation as a 
whole and re-establish confidence.— 
William A. Law, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 


* * * 


A TEXAS VIEW. 


Among the immediate effects of an 
arly peace would be a great change in 
the labor situation, with probably a 
Beneral and substantial reduction of 
wages. The freer movement of food 
products, cotton, and wool, as well as 
ton and steel products, needed for the 
construction of Europe, would prob- 
bly have the effect to continue our 
oreign trade somewhat near existing 
tvels-W. F. Ramsey, Federal Reserve 
Agent, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas. 


* ory 
THRIFT RELEASES LABOR 


Areduction in the demand for luxu- 
ts will affect the producers of non- 
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essentials. Their labor and perhaps 
their plants will in part be devoted to 
the manufacture of necessities. With 
continued high and perhaps rising 
prices, coupled with the constant ac- 
cumulation of savings for investment 
in government securities, individual 
expenditures will diminish. This de- 
cline in the demand for commodities 
for private consumption will be offset 
by the needs of the government. As 
a result the business of the country 
will be large in the aggregate and its 
facilities will be used to the utmost 
limits—James S. Alexander, President, 
The National Bank: of Commerce in 
New York. 





’WARE INFLATION 


We must prepare for peace 
far better than we prepared for 
wor, ; 

The principal danger we 
should safeguard against im 
business and finance is infla- 
tion, which has nothing in com- 
mon with desirable expansion. 

The message of the new 
year is: Win the war. We 
must win it, not for material 
benefit alone, but for reasons 
far higher—for national honor, 
national security and for inter- 
national humanity, internation- 
al peace. 

Nineteen hundred and eigh- 
teen is certain to foster the 
wonderful change which began 
to take place in our national 
character when we entered the 
war. It will promote greater 
thrift in a nation notorious for 
careless spending; teach us 
self-denial and self-sacrifice; 
encourage resourcefulness; de- 
velop shrewdness and fore- 
sight; but, above all, it will 
make us all truer patriots and 
better Americans.—Charles H. 
Sabin, President, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 











FIRM RATES IN 1918 


The money market outlook is neces- 
sarily obscure; so far as conditions 
of the coming year can be forecast at 
all, one can réasonably say they should 
make for firm rates—Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, President, the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 


* * * 


MUST DESTROY MILITARISM 


Concerning the future the immediate 
outlook appears dark; because, while 


_ 
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confident. of victory, the price has not 
been paid and cannot be paid until 
militarism has been destroyed.—Henry 
Clews. 

* * * 


EARLY PEACE WILL CAUSE 
SLUMP 


If the war lasts another year, the 
effect should be shown in tendencies 
toward general prosperous activity, al- 
though special lines and particular 
businesses may suffer. In the event of 
an early ending of the war, the first 
effect .would probably be shown in a 
general slump in commodities and 
heavy lines, followed by a tendency 
toward renewed activity and advance 
all around—James N. Wallace, Presi- 
dent, Central Trust Company, New 
York. 

* * * 


CANADA SETS EXAMPLE 


I think the business situation and 
national prosperity will be affected 
favorably by another year of war. I 
do not see very much difference be- 
tween the situation of our neighbor— 
Canada—and this country. I think we 
would soon adjust ourselves to the 
early ending of the war, but that the 
first effect would be detrimental to 
business.—D. R. Forgan, President, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. 


* * * 


RAISE MONEY BY BOND 


I do'not think that any heavier taxes 
should be imposed upon the people, at 
least for the present. There is danger 
of taxing business until it is destroyed. 
I think the funds necessary to conduct 
the war in excess of those which pres- 
ent tax schedules will produce, should 
be raised by bond issues and let fu- 
ture generations who will inherit this 
part of the earth pay their share of the 
cost.—A. C. Jobes, Vice-President First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


EASIER RATES FOR 1918 

Regarding the outlook for money 
rates for 1918, it is, of course, hoped 
that the new year will see easier rates, 
but it must not be forgotten that there 
will not only be our own Government’s 
wants, but also those of our Allies, to 
be taken care of. We therefore should 
not disappoint ourselves, in the ex- 
pectation of seeing low money rates.— 
Bernhard Benson, Manager, Commer- 
cial Paper Department, Merrill, Lynch 
& Co. 


* * * 


CONDITIONS READJUST EASILY 


I believe that all lines of business 
dealing with the essentials of life and 
with those things that enter into the 
daily use of the wage earner, will con- 
tinue to be prosperous. A sudden end- 
ing of the war would, of course, bring 
about a readjustment in general busi- 
ness conditions, but I believe that as 
things now exist, this readjustment 
can be made without very serious dis- 
turbance——Graham G. Lacy, President, 
Tootle-Lemon National Bank, St. 


Joseph, Mo. 
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How Bondholders Can Save Tax Money 


Severe Penalties now 


Make Erasion of Personal Tax 


Dangerous—Useful Pointers 
By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


Statistician for Newburger, Henderson &- Loeb 


In the past the attitude of the aver- 
age bondholder toward the Personal 
Property Tax has been one of studied 
indifference. But the Investment Tax 
Law, enacted last May, has placed a 
severe penalty upon failure either to 
pay the. Personal Tax on bonds or to 
exempt them therefrom. Consequent- 
ly the whole question of taxation and 
exemption of bonds has acquired new 
importance. 

In elucidating this complicated sit- 
uation three main points must be cori- 
sidered: 

First, 
Tax. 

Second, the method of exempting 
bonds therefrom. 

Third, the penalty for failure either 
to pay or to exempt. 

The Personal Tax is levied upon resi- 
dents of New York State at the same 
rate as the real property tax, which in 
New York County was fixed for 1917 
at 2.02 per cent., equal to $20.20 per 
$1,000 bond. The tax liability on bonds 
cannot be offset by the deduction of 
just debts—as in the case of other per- 
sonal property—except when held by 
dealers. 

Since payment of an annual tax of 
2 per cent. is out of the question, the 
owner has the alternative either of 
exempting his holdings or of ignoring 
the tax altogether. In the latter case 
he runs the risk of discovery and com- 
pulsory payment of the full property 
tax, while he also renders his estate 
liable to the special inheritance tax 
here discussed. 

The regulations governing the ex- 
emption of bonds from personal tax 
are both complicated and variable, but 
the following paragraphs summarize 
the law as at present constituted. 


the. nature of the Personal 


I. Bonds Exempt by Nature. 


Obligations of the United States 
Government and of New York State 
or any civil division thereof are ex- 
empt by nature. State and Municipal 
bonds outside New York State are not 
exempt. 


II. Bonds Exempted Under Laws 
Now Repealed. 


Until May 1, 1915, the Secured Debt 
Tax Law permitted the owner to ex- 
empt his bonds from Personal Tax 
until maturity by paying % per cent. 
of their face value. Bonds upon which 
this tax has been paid are therefore 
permanently exempt. In a few cases, 
notably. the General Electric 5s of 
1962 and the New York Central 4s of 
1934 and 1942, the issuing company has 


paid the Secured Debt. Tax on the en- 
tire issue, and every bond is therefore 
permanently exempt. 

Between May 1, 1915, and December 
31,, 1916, the amended Secured Debt 
Tax permitted the exemption for a per- 
iod of five years upon payment of a 
tax of % per cent. Bonds upon which 
this tax has been paid are therefore 
exempt up to 1920 or 1921. ’ 


III. The Mortgage Tax Law. 


All bonds secured by mortgage re- 
corded in New York State and cover- 
ing real property wholly or partly in 
the state, are subject to the Mortgage 
Tax Law, which provides for perma- 
nent exemption upon payment of a 
recording tax at the rate of $5 per $1,- 
000 bond. Such bonds are either whol- 
ly exempt, wholly exemptible or part- 
ly exempt. 


A—Wholly Exempt: 


Where bonds covering real prop- 
erty wholly within the state have been 
issued after May 1, 1906, the company 
has been required to pay the Mortgage 
Recording Tax .on the issue and the 
bonds are therefore permanently and 
wholly exempt. Important examples 
of such bonds are New York Tele- 
phone 4%s and Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. 5s. 


B—Wholly Exemptible: 


Bonds issued before May 1, 1906, and 
covering real property entirely or in 
part within the state, can be perma- 
nently and wholly exempted by the 
owner upon payment of the Mortgage 
Recording Tax of % per cent., and in 
most cases a fee of 50 cents or less for 
stamping. The bond must be pre- 
sented to the recording officer of the 
county in which the mortgage is re- 
corded. 

Brooklyn Union Elevated 5s, for ex- 
ample, can be exempted at Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, upon payment of $5 
per $1,000 bond with no stamping fee, 
and Western Union 4%s are exempt- 
ible at the Municipal Building, in New 
York City, at a total cost of $5.50 
per bond. 


C—Partly Exempt: 


Bonds secured on real property 
partly outside the state and issued af- 
ter May 1, 1906, are necessarily ex- 
empted by the issuing company, but 
only as to the portion of the mort- 
gaged. property situated within the 
state, as determined by the Tax Com- 
mission. A temporary option of ex- 
empting the entire amount was given 


to companies issuing such bonds be- 
tween May 1, 1916, and June 1, 1917. 
In other cases they are exempt only 
in the ratio that the value of the prop- 
erty in the state bears to the entire 
mortgage property. The remainder 
can only be exempted under the In- 
vestment Tax Law, which 'we will now 
describe. 


IV. The Investment Tax Law. 


This law covers all bonds not ex- 
emptible under the Mortgage Tax 
Law, and includes therefore all unse- 
cured issues and issues secured - by 
property wholly outside the state. Such 
bonds can be exempted for a period 
not exceeding five years upon payment 
of 20 cents per $100 per year. In other 
words, $2 will exempt a $1,000 bond 
for one year, $4 for two years, and 
so on, to a maximum of $10 for five 
years. 

The vast majority of bonds come 
under this law—which applies to such 
issues as Anglo-French 5s, Atchison 
general 4s, Bethlehem Steel notes, etc. 
It also covers the unexemptible por- 
tions of bonds coming under III-A 
above; so that Wilson & Co. 6s, for ex- 
ample, are permanently exempt as to 
30 per cent. under the Mortgage Tax 
Law, and temporarily exemptible un- 
der the Investment Tax Law as to the 
other 70 per cent., upon payment of 
$1.40 per $1,000 bond. Bonds wholly 
exemptible under the Mortgage Tax 
Law (III-A above) cannot be exempted 
under the Investment Tax Law. In 
some cases the owner might prefer to 
pay $2 and exempt his bond for one 
year rather than exempt it permanent- 
ly for $5.50; but the law allows no op- 
tion in the matter. 


PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO 
EXEMPT. 


The Investment Tax Law levies an 
additional inheritance tax of 5 per 
cent. of their actual value upon bonds 
exemptible under this law, which have 
not been so exempted for a period 
covering the death of the owner, un- 
less his heirs can prove that the Per- 
sonal Tax has been paid thereon dur- 
ing the entire period of ownership. 
This penalty apparently does not ap- 
ply to bonds exemptible under the 
Mortgage Tax Law. Moreover, as long 
as the Investment Tax has been paid 
for a period covering the death of the 
owner, it makes no difference whether 
or not the bond had been exempted 
during previous years or whether the 
Personal Tax had ever been paid 

(Continued on page 516.) 
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Nation’s Leaders’ Views 


(Continued from page 489) 


; BANKERS 


AVOID SPECULATION 


We are passing through the most 
momentous period in the history of 
civilization; innovations and experi- 
ments find ready supporters; radicals 
and dreamers are alert; prophets are 
telling of the war’s end and of the con- 
ditions thereafter, but no man can tell 
for a certainty of these things. There 
is but one course, we must avoid ven- 
tures and speculations. Business must 
be kept in charted channels. Our banks 
must be kept liquid. If we do these 
things. and hold steady to our course, 
we can look forward to the future with 
confidence.—C. A. Hinsch, President, 
American Bankers’ Association. 


* * * 


FOREIGN TRADE FAVORS US 


We must not forget that the money 
being raised through taxes and the sale 
of Liberty Bonds is being spent here, 
and that foreign trade is still greatly 
in our favor and greatly to our profit. 
It does not seem to me that we should 
expect peace before the fall of 1918 at 
the earliest. If legislation, regulation, 
and price-fixing in the immediate fu- 
ture are moderate, another year of war 
operations should not cause any seri- 
ous interference with business.— 
George M. Reynolds, President, Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago. 


*> * * 


PEOPLE WILL BUY MORE 


Continued business activity seems 
likely during 1918, with an increasing 
volume of Government contracts and 
a reduced production and distribution 
of luxuries and so-called “non-essen- 
tials.’ Enormous Government expen- 
ditures will stimulate the purchasing 
power of the people generally, but dif- 
ficulties of transportation will combine 
with shortage of labor supply in re- 
tarding production and distribution. 
The ending of the war will cause sharp 
readjustment in many lines, but will, 
of course, improve the situation as a 
whole and re-establish confidence.— 
William A. Law, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 


* * * 


A TEXAS VIEW. 


Among the immediate effects of an 
early peace would be a great change in 
the labor situation, with probably a 
general and substantial reduction of 
wages. The freer movement of food 
products, cotton, and wool, as well as 
iron and steel products, needed for the 
reconstruction of Europe, would prob- 
ably have the effect to continue our 
foreign trade somewhat near existing 
levels.—W. F. Ramsey, Federal Reserve 
Agent, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas. 


* * * 
THRIFT RELEASES LABOR 


A reduction in the demand for luxu- 
nes will affect the producers of non- 
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essentials. Their labor and perhaps 
their plants will in part be devoted to 
the manufacture of necessities. With 
continued high and perhaps rising 
prices, coupled with the constant ac- 
cumulation of savings for investment 
in government securities, individual 
expenditures will diminish. This de- 
cline in the demand for commodities 
for private consumption will be offset 
by the needs of the government. As 
a result the business of the country 
will be large in the aggregate and its 
facilities will be used to the utmost 
limits—James S. Alexander, President, 
The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 





’ WARE INFLATION 


We must prepare for peace 
far better than we prepared for 
war, 

The principal danger we 
should safeguard against im 
business and finance is infla- 
tion, which has nothing in com- 
mon with desirable expansion. 

The message of the new 
year is: Win the war. We 
must win it, not for material 
benefit alone, but for reasons 
far higher—for national honor, 
national security and for inter- 
national humanity, internation- 
al peace. 

Nineteen hundred and eigh- 
teen is certain to foster the 
wonderful change which began 
to take place in our national 
character when we entered the 
war. It will promote greater 
thrift in a nation notorious for 
careless spending; teach us 
self-denial and_ self-sacrifice; 
encourage resourcefulness; de- 
velop shrewdness and fore- 
sight; but, above all, it will 
make us all truer patriots and 
better Americans.—Charles H. 
Sabin, President, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 











FIRM RATES IN 1918 


The money market outlook is neces- 
sarily obscure; so far as conditions 
of the coming year can be forecast at 
all, one canazeasonably say they should 
make for firm rates—Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, President, the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 


* * * 


MUST DESTROY MILITARISM 


Concerning the future the immediate 
outlook appears dark; because, while 
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confident of victory, the price has not 
been paid and cannot be paid until 
militarism has been destroyed.—Henry 


Clews. 
* * * 


EARLY PEACE WILL CAUSE 
SLUMP 


If the war lasts another year, the 
effect should be shown in tendencies 
toward general prosperous activity, al- 
though special lines and particular 
businesses may suffer. In the event of 
an early ending of the war, the first 
effect would probably be shown in a 
general slump in commodities and 
heavy lines, followed by a tendency 
toward renewed activity and advance 
all around—James N. Wallace, Presi- 
dent, Central Trust Company, New 
York. 

a 


CANADA SETS EXAMPLE 


I think the business situation and 
national. prosperity will be affected 
favorably by another year of war. I 
do not see very much difference be- 
tween the situation of our neighbor— 
Canada—and this country. I think we 
would soon adjust ourselves to the 
early ending of the war, but that the 
first effect would be detrimental to 
business.—D. R. Forgan, President, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. 


* * * 


RAISE MONEY BY BOND 


I do'not think that any heavier taxes 
should be imposed upon the people, at 
least for the present. There is danger 
of taxing business until it is destroyed. 
I think the funds necessary to conduct 
the war in excess of those which pres- 
ent tax schedules will produce, should 
be raised by bond issues and let fu- 
ture generations who will inherit this 
part of the earth pay their share of the 
cost.—A. C. Jobes, Vice-President First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


EASIER RATES FOR 1918 

Regarding the outlook for money 
rates for 1918, it is, of course, hoped 
that the new year will see easier rates, 
but it must not be forgotten that there 
will not only be our own Government’s 
wants, but also those of our Allies, to 
be taken care of. We therefore should 
not disappoint ourselves, in the ex- 
pectation of seeing low money rates.— 
Bernhard Benson, Manager, Commer- 
cial Paper Department, Merrill, Lynch 
& Co. 


* ¢ # 


CONDITIONS READJUST EASILY 


I believe that all lines of business 
dealing with the essentials of life and 
with those things that enter into the 
daily use of the wage earner, will con- 
tinue to be prosperous. A sudden end- 
ing of the war would, of course, bring 
about a readjustment in general busi- 
ness conditions, but I believe that as 
things now exist, this readjustment 
can be made without very serious dis- 
turbance—Graham G. Lacy, President, 
Tootle-Lemon National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
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The Spread of American Thrift 
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BUSINESS MUST CO-OPERATE 

I look for serious difficulty in the 
period of adjustment, the length of 
which cannot be foretold, but a world- 
wide awakening must occur, in which 
helpful co-operation and more perfect 
organization afford promise of pros- 
perity in the years succeeding this 





_ VANDERLIP 


WARNS 


The business situation in 
1918 will be dominated by the 
war and the energies of this 
country must be concentrated 
as fully as possible upon win- 
ning the war. 

The financial situation will 
be all right if we are economical 
and patriotic, but if we divide 

. our attention and energies, tf 
we are so eager to make money 
that we go into debt for that 
purpose, or so eager to spend 
money for our own purposes 
that we withhold it from the 
Government and compete with 
the Government, we can easily 
have a period of wild inflation 
followed by disaster. 

The only way we can put 
ourselves effectively into this 
war is by individual self-denial 
and sacrifice, and that is also 
the only way we can escape in- 
flation and financial collapse 
afterward.—Frank A. Vander- 


lip. 











— 


frightful struggle—Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, President, Mercantile National 
Bank of New York. 


* * € 


INDUSTRIAL 


ADJUSTMENT WILL BE QUICK 

Should peace be declared during 1918, 
pending some definite line of readjust- 
ment conditions for a short time might 
be uncertain, but I do not believe that 
the interruption would be long or seri- 
ous.—J. H. . Wheelwright, President, 
Consolidation Coal Co. 


* * * 


FOREIGNERS NEED TOBACCO 


Should war continue during 1918, the 
cost of the crop of tobacco which will 
be planted this spring will be consid- 
erably higher than that of the 1917 
crop, due to the scarcity and high cost 
of labor and fertilizers, Should peace 
be declared in 1918, the crop to be 
planted this spring will also bring 
higher prices, as the whole world is 
hungry for cigar leaf tobacco. The 
foreign countries will be large buyers 
in our markets, as the United States 
is the largest producer of all kinds of 
tobacco in the world. The foreign 


*markets are almost bare of cigar to- 


bacco.—J. Lichtenstein, President, 
American-Sumatra Tobacco Co. 


* * * 


READJUSTMENT PAINFUL 
The business situation and the na- 


tional prosperity will not be materially - 


affected by the continuance of the war 
during another year, but an earlier 
ending of the war would cause the 
immediate termination of many con- 
tracts, the discontinuance of many ex- 
isting relations and a general read- 
justment of work, wages and prices. 
Readjustments are always painful, and 
the duration of the readjustment it is 
impossible to predict—Alba B. John- 
son, President, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


FROM THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


I feel that we-are in the most con- 
structive period known in finance. For 
the first time the President of the 
United States favors legislation con- 
serving and protecting the interests of 
investors, We will have periods of 
doubt and uncertainty, but the year 
1918 promises to be a great period of 
reconstruction, with advancing prices 
for securities—Ernest A, Fairchild. 


* * * 


Disregardng speculation stock mar- 
ket prospects depend solely upon the 
outcome of the war. If, as many think, 
the war will last another year I would 
not care to be long of securities. Peace 
alone will bring prosperity to the stock 
market.—Jesse Wasserman. 


* * * 


Boxes in stock brokers’ offices are 
larger with fully-paid securities and 
Stock Exchange loans are smaller 
than at any other period of history, 
This condition means only one thing, 
increased activity in the market and 
higher prices—L. L. Benedict, Jr. 


* * * 


This is a time to accumulate good 
securities rather than sell them, as 
merchandise is up 100 p:r cent. and 
stocks down 100 per cent. Any ma- 
terial change would probably be 
towards higher values, as liquidation is 
more or less completed—Anthony W. 
Morse. 

* * * 


I look for an irregular professional 
market. On any favorable develop- 
ment that would bring an advance of 
from ten or fifteen points I think the 
public would again come into the mar- 
ket, but not until an advance is well 
under way.—Frank E. Bromley. 


** * * 


When it is known that peace is near 
the general market will begin to dis- 
count it with material advances. 

At the recent low level of the market 
prices were, temporarily at least, below 
the cost of production. They may 
decline to such a point again. Con- 
servative purchases on such depres- 
sions should prove profitable, as it is 
a foregone conclusion that prices can- 
not long remain at a level antagonistic 
to economic laws. Furthermore, it is 
apparent that for the first time in 
many years the Government is on the 
constructive side in regard to prices. 
—L. M. Dickinson. 


* * * 
DON’T OVER-INCREASE TAXES 


If war continues, a moderate in- 
crease in taxes should be made, but 
the time for blanket increases in busi- 
ness taxation is past. The present 
laws are discouraging the expansion 
of some essential war industries, and 
are failing to repress some non-essen- 
tial industries whose labor and capital 
are needed in the work of war—T. S. 
Adams, Advisory Board to U. S. Treas- 
ury on War Revenue Schedules. 
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‘A GOVERNMENTAL HINT 

if the Government will consider the 
importance of conferring with the 
manufacturers of the country, the rail- 
roads and labor, with a view to read- 
justing conditions on a sound and rea- 
sonable basis timidity will be dispelled 
and business will immediately take on 
a healthy momentum—Howard C. 
Brokaw, Brokaw Brothers. 

* * * 

BUSINESS ACTIVE AFTER WAR 

Ve look for at least a year of ex- 
tremely active business after the war. 
—\\. H. Browning, Browning, King & 
Co. 








WILL FAIL 
UNLESS— 


It would seem obvious that 
o long as the war continues, 
var prosperity and the inflation 

f commodity values will con- 
tinue, with the probability that 
he purchasing power of the 
dollar will gradually shrink, 
and, finally, the termination of 
the war will undoubtedly bring 
about a period of reaction and 
readjustment, more or less se- 
vere, depending largely on our 
state of preparedness, 

Too much emphasis cannot 
be given the thought that no 
plans for winning the war, 
however complete, will be of 
much value unless practical 
men of the highest order of 
ability and leadership are se- 
lected to manage and direct the 
entire machine required to 
safeguard properly the interests 
of this country, whether of 
war or peace-——John A. Top- 
ping, Repubiic Iron and Steel 
Company. 














CONSERVE OIL 
The oil industry of the country sup- 
plied approximately 330,000,000 barrels 
of pttroleun: in 1917. Undoubtedly the 
demands for 1918 will be greater. The 
task ahead of the petroleum industry 
involves a heavy duty upon oil men. 
The needs of the nation involves upon 
every user of o11 products a similar 
duty. In one word, it is CONSERVA- 
TION —Walter Clark Teagle, Presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
* * * 

TER PRICES FOR COPPER 

1 all points of view, excepting 
rice for the war period, the cop- 
ining companies may well be 
d, and after the war, with the 
restored to a normal basis of 
and demand, the price realized 
> he telatively much more satis- 
’, from the standpoint of net 
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profit, than it is at the present time— 
Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone & Co. 
* * * 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY ACTIVE 

The most that can be said is that 
there are basic conditions in this par- 
ticular industry which tend to create 
a large immediate demand, but on the 
other hand there may be delay or 
hindrance by reason of many new in- 
fluences or factors which have already 
presented themselves. So far as it is 
safe to prophesy at all; I ‘should pre- 
dict a period of great activity in the 
electrical industry beginning about a 
year or two after the war.—Guy E. 
Tripp, Chairman, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

* * * 


READJUSTMENT FOLLOWS PEACE 

When peace comes there will at first 
be a period of readjustment, during 
which work will be stopped on many 
large contracts under way for furnish- 
ing that which is only demanded for 
war purposes. There will also prob-. 
ably be little new business placed un- 
til people can begin to better under- 
stand the situation. This period of 
readjustment will be followed later by 
good. general business conditions 
throughout the country.—Otto H. Falk, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

* * * 

RUBBER DEMAND INCREASES 

There will undoubtedly be a large 
curtailment in the use of pleasure cars 
as the war goes on, but notwithstand- 
ing this, the demand for tires, includ- 
ing the truck tire, promises to be 
greater in 1918 than in 1917, and I pre- 
dict that the increase in volume will 
not be less than 20 per cent. There is 
not.now difficulty in securing adequate 
supplies of crude rubber, excepting for 
delays incident to transportation—Col. 
Samuel P. Colt, President, United 
States Rubber Company. 





SCHWAB SAYS: 


I expect the war to be fol- 
lowed by a period of great pros- 
perity for at least a year. This 
is only natural in view of the 
amount of iron and steel and 
other materials that enter into 
the reconstruction of devas- 
tated territories in the countries 
now engaged in the war. But 
in the case of ammunition steel 
there will be a falling off. 
Meanwhile, wages will continue 
high. Then I believe readjust- 
ments will be in order. Con- 
current with this, competition 
will lodm up conspicuously. 

‘ This is where the development 
of any industrial line will large- 
ly depend upon initiative— 
Charles M. Schwab. 
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Around the 
Corner 


When liquidation shall have 
exhausted itself, the funda- 
mental strength of high-grade 
securities should assert itself. 


When the corner is turned— 
whether the recovery is rapid 
or slow—prices should show a 
substantial rise. 


Keep constantly in touch with 
the trend. 


Our Wall Street Letter con- 
denses the important facts 
into convenient form. 


Send for Letter 32-A 
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time is largely professional, but re- 
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FRACTIONS OLD STOCK 


For those who desire to keep 
posted on the Standard Oil stocks 
our Booklet and Weekly Sum- 
mary are indispensable. 


Our Statistical Department is 
prepared to give expert advice 
regarding investment in these 
securities. 


CARL H.PFORZHEIMER&CO, 


DEALERS IN STANDARD OIL SECURITIES 
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WE OFFER 


Connecticut Brass & 
Manufacturing Corp. 


common stock at $8.50 per share (par 
$10). Net earnings for year ending Sept. 
30th, $579,000. Extensions and improve- 
ments expected to substantially increase 
earnings in 1918. Descriptive Circular 5 
on request. 


E. Bunge & Co. 


44 Broad 8t., 95 Pearl St., 
NEW YORK HARTFORD, CONN. 











Expenditure has become fashionable 
and there are few who have the moral 
. courage’to be unfashionable—Theodore 
Price. 
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said to be conclusive. The coal menace 
is, serious for active industry. Political 
uncertainties are still to be reckoned 
with, and ahead, perhaps somewhat 
far ahead, the new loan must be faced. 
Besides, February rarely brings active 
cheerful markets. Nevertheless, the 
November and December breaks car- 
ried stocks so far down that the recent 
recoveries. are comparatively limited. 
This would incline to belief that reac- 
tions, if they take place, may be only 
moderate —J. S. Bache & Company. 
x ok * 


A CRISIS IN COTTON 

The cotton crop totals about 12,200,- 
000 bales, including linters. Of: this 
quantity 5,600,000 bales has been ex- 
ported to foreign countries and con- 
sumed on American soil. The re- 
mainder, about 6,600,000 bales, must 
provide for the world’s requirements 
of the American staple for at least an- 
other eight months, and this at a time 
when the export and consuming de- 
mand aggregates fully 1,100,000 bales 
per month, or more than _ 13,000,000 
bales for the year. A crisis in cotton 
is imminent—Edward Low Ranlett. 





RAILROAD HEADS 


AGAINST PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


A Government-owned transportation 
facility will eliminate the necessity for 
progressive management and improved 
methods which to a large extent de- 
pend upon competition between car- 
riers-and the desire on the part of 
private management to improve their 
service. Such a change in operation 
would not be for the public good if 
experience is any guide to our belief. 
—William T. Noonan, President, Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

a a 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP TO REMAIN 
I*do not see Government ownership 
of railroads in the near future—L. E. 
Johnson, President, Norfolk & West- 
ern. 
e 2.2 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP EVIL 


I do not see Government ownership 
of the railroads in the future. Per- 
haps this is a hope rather than a sin- 
cere belief—hope that the American 
people will realize before it is too late 
that Government ownership does not 
necessarily mean efficiency; but, on 
the contrary, might result in less ef- 
ficient management. and bring about, 
eventually, conditions which would be 
destructive to our republican form of 


government.—E. F. Hearney, President, 


Wabash. 


x * * 


RATES WILL MULTIPLY 

I do not look for Government own- 
ership of the railroads in the future. 
In many States we have tried it.and it 
failed and was costly. The people will 
not trust any one party with the great 
power of perpetuating itself in office 
that would surely result from Govern- 
ment ownership. Abroad it has re- 
sulted in freight rates twice as high 
as those here, and if the wage scale 
be considered foreign freight rates are 


four times as high—Ralph Peters, 
President, Long Island. 
a * & 


WON’T IMPROVE RAILROADS 


I believe most of the people in this 
country are opposed to Government 
ownership, and if that belief is co: 
rect, and so long as it lasts, Gover: 
ment ownership cannot occur. I ¢ 
not believe the efficiency of the rai! 
roads would be improved by Gover: 
ment ownership, but do think that tl! 
efficiency of the railroads under priy 
ate ownership could be greatly ir 
proved by the lessening of legislati: 
regulations—H. E. Byram, Presiden 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


7 « @' 
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RIPLEY HITS OUT 
The United States Govern- 
- ment has never yet transacted 
any business as economically or 
as efficiently as private interests 
have done. I say this advised- 
ly and with full recognition of 
what it did in the case of the 
Panama Canal, which is the 
only business enterprise which 
has even had the appearance of 
success. 


The Government of the 
United States is a great politi- 
cal machine; the business of 
railroading is a science. The 
mixture of one with the other 
would destroy the science and 
corrupt the machine—E. P. 
Ripley, President, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 











SO FAR, SO GOOD, SAYS SPEYER 

All those owning railroad securities 
must be pleased with the President's 
action in creating a Director General 
of Railroads and appointing Secretary 
McAdoo to this important office. It is 
a step in the right direction. But 
much remains to be done—James 
Speyer. 





EXPORTERS 


KEEP FOREIGN MARKETS 


The year 1918 should be a year of 
planning on the part of American busi- 
ness interests for the competitive trade 


‘ struggle which seems reasonably cer- 


tain to come. We have establisled 
ourselves in many foreign markets 
since the beginning of the Euroypean 
war. Our hold upon these should be 
strengthened, our commercial friend- 
ships cultivated, and every effort made 
to lay‘a substantial foundation «pon 
which to build for future permanent 
trade relations—wWilliam S. Kies, \ ice- 
President, American International Cor- 
poration. 

. (Continued on page 515.) 
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What Shall I Buy ? 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Many Readers Ask How to Invest Sums from $5,000 


You may lead a horse to water; but 
you cannot make him drink—unless he 
is thirsty. That is the way some one, 
facetiously inclined, has amended the 
old adage. 

During periods of depression in -se- 
curity values there is always a marked 
timidity on the part of those, who, in 
the logical order of events, should be 
investors and bargain hunters. 

Measured by any known standards, 
prices of the world’s premier securities 
are now cheaper than ever in history. 
But the investor is not thirsty. 


The investor is very much in the 
same predicament as the small boy 
attending for the first time a three 
ringed circus, where so much is going 
on that he knows not which way to 
look. Being bewildered by the phe- 
nomena of declining prices and the ex- 
istence of high yields, the investor 
makes no commitments until lured by 
the very apparent and extraordinarily 
attractive basis upon which the very 
best issues may be obtained; else he 
waits until the pendulum has swung 
back, prices have started upward, and 
securities are no longer cheap. 


MUCH CAPITAL AVAILABLE. 


This very timidity on the part of the 
investor during the past year has done 
its part to upset the delicate balance 
in the investment market for high 
grade bonds. In spite of the stu- 
penduous totals of Liberty - bonds 
which have been sold, the unprece- 
cented calls on every hand for con- 
tributions for the Red Cross and allied 
causes* of similiar merit, there has 
accumulated during this period of tim- 
idity an enormous amount of capital 
ready to be invested, waiting only to 
be led. 

The ink was hardly dry upon the 
first issue of Forbes Magazine before 
inquiries from readers commenced to 
pour in upon the editor’s desk. Hav- 
ing started out to accomplish some- 
thing different in its field of publica- 
tion, it was decided to do something 
very different when the time arrived 
to warrant the establishment of a de- 
partment for answering letters of 
inquiry from investors. The time ar- 
tived very soon. The different thing 
decided upon was, that, whereas other 
publications answered inquiries gratis, 
Forbes Magazine would not answer 


to $50,000 


any inquiry unless accompanied by a 
fee of five dollars. 


CONSIDER BEFORE INVESTING. 


The belief held was that a very 
large proportion of investors’ inquiries 
were from people who apparently have 
more time to spare than capital to 
invest. That opinion needs revision— 
at least so far as our readers are con- 
cerned. We are still being flooded 
with letters and checks for specific 
zdvice on how to invest available 
funds. 

We have been asked by so many 
for a list of high grade industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds which are 
long-termed and which will yield 5% 
and better, that such a list has been 
compiled and will be found at the end 
of this article. This, of course, we 
furnish gratis. We will see that each 
and every inquirer receives a personal 
letter giving him the information 
which meets the requirements of his 
individual case. 


INTEREST NEW INVESTORS. 
While, of course, the majority of our 
inquirers have small amounts to in- 
vest, the surprising thing to us has 
been. the large number of those who 


have sums ranging variously from 
$10,000 to $50,000. In this we believe 
there is much encouragement. 

A wonderful field lies open for those 
investment institutions able to solve 
the problem of interesting the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new potential 
investors which are being created. 
The get-rich-quick promoter and his 
ilk will not long leave this fertile field 
unworked. It is the patriotic duty of 
our bond institutions, our bankers and 
our brokers to see to it that this 
money which should be directed into 
ligitimate fields of investments is not 
squandered in worthless wildcat pro- 
motions. The sum total of our wealth 
in the pockets of our wage earners is 
as much of a weapon in these times 
of war as any other commodity, and is 
just as deserving of being conserved 
and marshaled into channels where 
it will do good, both for our nation and 
it owner. 

The pioneer work is being done in 
the Liberty bonds in less than $100 
rieces, and in the educational cam- 
paign in connection with the War Sav- 
ings Stamps. The ice has been 
broken, the way is open for the crea- 
tion of an army of small investors who 

(Continued on page 515.) 





This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what § securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The-only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors — 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies. of general interest. 

















Profits and Losses 
from securities sold 


Have you determined them 
for your Income Tax Report? 


Our new booklet 
may assist you. 


Send for complimentary copy 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street New York 


London Paris 




















WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


If speculation is the mother of in- 
vestment, the stock market is the 
cradle of the. offspring, and stock 
brokers are the nurses. 


As all roads led to Rome in the 
olden times, every avenue of finance 
points to the great market-place of to- 
day—New York. Probably Stock Ex- 
change seats have touched the low 
point for some years to come, and 
brokers who took a hitch in their belts 
during the panic of last year will again 
grow fat on commissions in the only 
mart open for “business as usual.” 

As new issues are confined to Gov- 
ernment loans and railroad securities 
ere guaranteed a nominal return for 
the time being, speculators will center 
en industrial and mining issues with 
a force that promises lively fluctua- 
tions. 

* * * 


The mints of the United States, 
although working day and night, are 
not able to supply the popular demand 
for pennies. In Scranton, Pa., the 
Clearing House of the local banks has 
issued Clearing House Certificates for 
cne penny each. These certificates, 
about the size of subway tickets, are 
used and accepted by local merchants 
for payment. 

Our penny shortage became acute 
ewing to the extraordinary demand by 
the war taxes and the rise in the price 
of cheap commodities. 


* * * 


Here is a plain, unvarnished tale. A 
Wall Street man on his way home 
picked up a crumpled dollar bill in the 
Street. Relating his good fortune, one 
of his hearers queried, “Did you look 
for the loser?” 

“Look for him!” retorted the finder. 
“Do you know any one whr has lost 
more dollars in the Street during the 
past six months than I have?” 
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WATCH R.R. LEGISLATION 


Investors Must Not Have False Sense of Security 
By WALTER J. FAHY 


The Government of the United 
States is, in effect, the trustee for the 
owners of railroad securities. In that 
capacity it will be responsible for 
approximately $17,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty. It is to be hoped that in the 
exercise of its duties as trustee the 
Government, as the sole arbiter of the 
destiny of the railroads, will be guided 
by better economics, clearer vision and 
sounder business judgment than were 
in evidence when the Government 
played the role of railroad regulator. 

It is paradoxical that the same Gov- 
ernment which was so proud of the 
tremendous expansion of its farms and 
industries could not be made to realize 
the necessity of having its railroads 
march step by step with its other in- 
Gustries. Having failed to understand 
that the railroads were the arteries of 
induStry the Government now hopes to 
remedy a condition for which it was 
mainly responsible. 


TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT. 


As a general proposition it may be 
asserted with confidence that the plan 
of Government guarantees recom- 
mended by President Wilson will be 
beneficial as a temporary expedient, 
and that William G. McAdoo, as Direc- 
tor-General, is the one man in Govern- 
tment service best fitted to direct the 
affairs of over 259,000 miles of rail- 
roads. 

The owners of railroad securities 
should bear very clearly in mind that 
there is a difference between presi- 
dential recommendation and congres- 
sional enactment. The President’s plan 
serves the dual purpose of having 
absolute Government control of rail- 
roads in time of-war and of protecting 
the stock and bond holders. Uniess 
there is an underlying plan for the 
development of Government control 
into Government ownership. there 
should be an abrupt termination of the 
starvation methods of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The deprecia- 
tion in the value of the stocks of such 
high-grade properties as Pennsyl- 
vania, Atchison and New York Central 
was due solely to the fact that every 
element in the cost of operation was 
mounting at a dangerous rate while 
the basis of income remained rigidly 
fixed by the Commission. 


MAKE FREIGHT PAY. 


The Administration Railroad Bill 
provides that all net operating reve- 
nues, in excess of those to which a 
tailroad is entitled under the guar- 
antee, shall be pooled into what is 
designated as a “Revolving Fund,” the 
foundation of which will be a 
$500 000 000 appropriation by Congress. 
if the theory of Government operation 
is to hold freight rates stationary, 
regardless of the cost of moving 
freight, the “Revolving Fund” is faulty, 
and the Treasury of the United States 


should not be called upon to meet 
deficiencies because the shipper is not 
paying adequate freight rates. This 
principal should be enforced under 
Government.control not only as a pro- 
tection to the Treasury, but in order 
that the railroads, in the event of a 
restoration to private control, may 
have equitable rates already estab- 
lished instead of having as their first 
task an appeal to the Commission 
which for ten years has beer blind to 
the pressing needs of the railroads. 

It is idle to assert that security 
holders need not concern themselves 
about costs inasmuch as their. oper- 
ating income is assured by the Gov- 
ernment. If, as is expected, there is a 
substantial and general increase in the 
wages of railroad employees, this added 
expense will be absorbed during Gov- 
ernment control by the “Revolving 
Fund” guarantees. Once granted, how- 
ever, the increase in wages will be 
permanent, and if stockholders are 
fortunate enough to regain control of 
their properties they shall have no 
such euphonious or benevolent an in- 
stitution as a “Revolving Fund,” and 
only increased freight rates can be 
substituted therefor. It is quite as 
important to make freight pay its way 
under Government control as under 
private control. 


ANALYZE ROADS. 


The outstanding fact in the case of 
railroads which have been paying divi- 
dends is that the President’s plan will 
enable them to continue to do so. It 
is not possible to make the same broad 
statement with regard to the railroads 
which have not recently been earning 
dividends or which have recently been 
in bankruptcy. Owners of securities 
of such properties should seek the ad- 
vice of those who are competent to 
analyze railroad earnings and _ figure 
out the effect on such earnings of the 
proposed Government guarantees. 

The all-important thing for the 
owner of railroad securities today is 
te watch the manner in which. Con- 
gress shapes its railroad legislation, 
bearing in mind that it is his property 
which is being helped or injured, as 
the case may be, and that his rights, 
properly presented to individual mem- 
bers of Congress, must receive con- 
sideration. 





Building permits granted for the 
nine months ending with September 
for 139 cities shows aggregate valucs 
of $583,000,000 against $766.000000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1916. 

* * * 


I suppose we have several times 
over wasted “more than we are about 
now to spend. We have not known 
that there was any limit to our re- 
sources; we are now finding out that 
there may be if we are not careful. 
—President Wilson. 
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NATIONS LEADERS’ FORECAST 


(Continued from page 512.) 


STRENGTHEN EXPORT TRADE 


It is a very high duty to develop our 
export trade in the most intensive 
fashion and with the highest possible 
efficiency. We may not—probably we 
shall not—have goods enough for both 
the home and the foreign markets; 
that which is sold in foreign markets 
helps us to pay our way in.the war and 
hence I should give the foreign mar- 
kets the preference over the domestic. 
To my mind much of the future de- 
pends upon how largely we can in- 
duce neutrals to buy our goods and 
thus assist in paying for the cost of 
the war.—George Ed. Smith, President, 
American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation. 

* * * 


CHERISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Probably the most important of the 
problems to be faced after the war will 
be our foreign trade. We are going to 
have an advantage that we have not 
enjoyed in fifty years, i, American 
steamers sufficient to deliver most of 
our goods, as at the rate shipbuilding 
is going on, and if the war lasts two 
years longer, we will have a good- 
sized merchant marine. But it yet 
remains to be seen whether Congress 
will permit American ship owners to 
compete with the ships of the world, as 
our present laws and regulations, from 
a financial viewpoint, make ‘that im- 
possible. On account of the great in- 
crease in our manufacturing plants, if 
we are to keep them all running full 
time, it makes foreign trade an abso- 
lute necessity. Therefore, every nerve 
must be strained to increase it while 
the war lasts, and afterwards to re- 
tain what we have gained.—Robert 
Dollar, President, Robert Dollar Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


x *« & 


BUSINESS WILL NOT SLACKEN 


I do not believe there will be any let 
up in the business of this country dur- 
ing the coming year or, indeed, during 
the war, the end of which does not ap- 
pear to be in sight—B. D. Caldwell, 
President, Wells, Fargo & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVOID WASTE 


We shall be less industrially depen- 
dent than in the past. On the whole, 
with local and individual readjust- 
ments, the country should be prosper- 
ous during the war. To my mind the 
chief danger to be avoided is waste. 
This means waste of time, waste of 
talk, waste of money, waste of mate- 
tials, waste of food. Waste has been 
our besetting sin. We are learning 
much, but we shall not throw the habit 
off in a year if for no other reason 
than because many of us waste with- 
out knowing it.—William C. Redfield, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce. 





PLAN AHEAD 


The disturbance to the gen- 
eral current of business is 
likely to be more drastic in 
some cases than in others, and 
to be more sudden than plans 
for readjustment are likely to 
be matured. The effect will, 
therefore, be more ,distressing 
to those units of industry whose 
managers have been least far- 
sighted and which are least pre- 
pared. Planning one’s industry 
and service as a contribution 
to the war efforts of the nation 
is not only patriotism—it is en- 
lightened self-interest. Those 
who do this most promptly and 
efficiently will fare best —E. H. 
Outerbridge, President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, N. Y. 











LABOR NEEDS GROW 


Business in 1918 should be at high 
pressure in all trades engaged in sup- 
plying government or allied needs, or 
the wants of working people. In this 
latter class I include.all who work, 
whether they are employed in fac- 
tories, on farms, or in shops. I do 
not include that class who have been 
the wealthy of the nation.—Irving T. 
Bush, President, Bush Terminal Co. 





INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


(Continued from pqge 513.) 
will help the boys in the trenches 
march to victory in their struggle to 
make this world safe for democracy. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. 


Int. Rate 
Per Cent. 
Maturity 
Date. 
Approx. 
Yield 

Per Cent. 


Amer. Tel. & Tel., Coll. 


+ Ist & Gen. 
oe EP ee a 
Western Union, Fund 
& Real Estate 
Bklyn. Union Gas., Ist 
CRM cree tons buss. 
Detroit Edison Co., Ist 
‘ & Ref. Mtge 
Kings Co. Elect. Lt. & 
Power 
Toledo Gas, 
Ext 


& 
cy 


a 
_— 
4 


5 
Inter-Met. Coll. Trust 41% 
Inter Rapid Transit, 

Ist & Ref 5 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


Int. Rate 
Per Cent 
2 Per Cent 


Col. Kael & Iron, Gen. 


8 


. Gen 

Amer. Smelt. & Ref., 
lst Mtge 

Amer. Tobacco 

Bald. Loco., Ist Mtge.. 

Beth. Steel, Ist Extd. 
Gtd. S. F 


ummm wm on Yield 


eRe 


Illinois Steel Deb..... 
Indiana Steel, lst Mtge. 
Lackawanna Steel, Ist 
Conv. 
Liggett & Myers 
Midvale Steel, 
Trust Conv 
P. Lorillard 
Republic Iron & Steel, 
Sink. 
Standard 
Mtge. 
Texas Co., Deb 
U. S. Steel, Sink. Fund 
Va. Car. Chem. Ist 
Mtge. 
Western 
1922 


INDUSTRIAL PREFERED 
STOCKS. 


Div. Rate 
Per Cent 
Approx. 
Yield 


Amer. 

Amer. Beet Sugar 
Amer. Car & Fd 
Amer 

Amer 

Bald. L 


Beth. Steel (new) 
Cent. Leather 


Harvester of N. J 
Liggett & Myers 
Nat. Biscuit 
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Rwy. Steel Sprin 
Republic Iron & 
Standard Milling 
Tobacco Products 
United Cigar Stores 
es S. Ind. Alcohol 
Woolworth 

Corn Products, Ref 
Amer. Tobacco 
Crucible Steel 
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Trade of the United States with 
South America in 1917 far exceeds that 
of any other year. For the seven 
months ending with July in 1917, the 
exports to South America were $162,- 


698,000, against $117,788,000 in the cor- 


responding months of 1916, $73,118,000 
in 1915, and $60,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1914, all of which 
immediately preceded the war. 
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Lyman D). Smith & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Government control 
of railroads makes 
necessary special 
study of -railroad se- 
curities. We are 
equipped to render 
this service. 





We have also pre- 
pared circular analyz- 
ing the condition of 
the railway equip- 
ment industry. 


34 Pine Street, New York 
Phone John 4100 











E have pre- 

pared a record 
of 1917, giving price 
range,-income val- 
ues, dividend dates, 
earnings, etc, of 
leading Industrial 
and Railroad Secur- 
ities listed on the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Mailed on request. 


|MORGAN & KANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, New York 








Telephone, Rector 5741. 














SOME AFTER-THE-WAR PROBLEMS 
An extremely timely editorial by Mr. Louis 
Guenther on this vital subject appears in the cur- 
rent issue of The Financial World. A copy and 
an attractive subscription offer, ‘‘F. M.,” is obtain- 
able by writing te The 


Publication Office, 29 Broadway, New York 











The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has offered the use of its trust 
facilities without charge for the dura- 
tion of the war to ail those actively 
engaged in war service who, therefore, 
are unable to directly supervise their 
personal business interests. The trust 
company will safeguard securities and 
attend to collection and remittance of 
income. It is possible through the 
medium of trusts to insure the main- 
tenance and support of one’s family or 
dependent relatives. Agreements are 
drawn in such a way that they may be 
revoked as soon as the maker returns 
to the United States. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


President’s Action Means Much for 
Future of All Securities 


By Clement B. Asbury. 


Wall street has its ears tuned for 
wireless waves of peace news, and in- 
vestment or speculation is based 
almost entirely on the view of the 
buyer or seller on this important topic. 

January is not a good month from 
the speculators’ standpoint, and com- 
mitments acquired in the early days 
of the year are frequently disposed of 
later in the month, when prices grow 
cull and heavy. In normal times this 
reaction is referred to as “the Jan- 
uary thaw,” and rarely fails to put in 
an appearance. 

Looking at the market from a broad 
point of view not much can be ex- 
pected until the public can be en- 
couraged to take a greater interest in 
stocks. Manipulation is closely guarded 
égainst, and short selling in volume is 
almost impossible. Hence the profes- 
sional trader fiinds its difficult and ex- 
pensive to make even a modest turn 
during the day. 

With the slowing down in general 
business men who find less to do in 
their regular line have leisure to keep 
in closer touch with their stock 
brokers. It is this class of operators 
that make up the real speculative pub- 
lic, and their dealings are usually a 
teature during February and March. 

The Street is again classifying the 
industrials as “near peace stocks,” and 
on this basis of argument several large 
blocks of Bethlehem Steel “B” came on 
the market recently. This corporation 
is looked upon as the holder of the 
largest war contracts, but it is prob- 
ebly a far-fetched conclusion that there 
will be any immediate curtailment of 
war orders or any falling off in earn- 
ings for months to come. 


GOOD PEACE STOCKS. 


United States Steel common is prob- 
ably the greatest of the peace stocks, 
as the demands for steel promise to 
be enormous when shipping facilities 
will permit a revival of export busi- 
ness, and the steel corporation have 
made it a point not to dip heavily into 
the making of munitions, and will not 
have to mark off profits against the 
cost of reconstruction of the mills 
when shells and guns no longer have 
the first call. 

Speculation promises to become 
more active a little later-in- the min- 
ing shares. It is a long time since this 
section of the market received the 
fostering care of the promoter or the 
bankers. The public usually respond 
quickly to activity in these issues, 
although they have lost heavily in the 
past. 

When all new issues come under the 
supervision of the Federal Government, 
and there is no doubt about the wisdom 
of regulating the botrowings, Wall 
street will find itself compelled to deal 
in the listed issues, with, as the only 


alternative, speculation in Government 
bonds. With all financing controlled 
it will put a curb on flotations for a 
iong time to come. 


WATCH COPPER SOAR. 


Copper stocks look promising as 
peace stocks, and may be watched with 
advantage for signs of expanding 
activity, although it is not advisable 
to anticipate this move until the 
general market shows.greater breadth. 

Railroad stocks have dropped from 
speculative view and promise to be 
less and less a source of speculative 
interest as time goes on. It is prob- 
zble that when Congress has deter- 
mined the form of compensation the 
leading rails will sell on a. basis to 
yield 7 per cent. or more, as this is 
becoming accepted as the present rate 
tor measuring dividend returns. This 
same rate will apply to many of the 
railroad bonds, while industrials can 
hardly be called cheap if they do not 
yield a slightly larger return. 


HOW BONDHOLDERS 
CAN SAVE TAX MONEY 


(Continued from page 508.) 
thereon. If, therefore, a bondholder 
has failed to exempt his securities be- 
fore October 1 last, which was Tax 
Day, he can still escape the. special. 
penalty by exempting them at any 
time in the future and keeping them 
exempt until his death. 

A practical question arises in con- 
nection with the period for which to 
exempt bonds under the Investment 
Tax Law. This disadvantage of ex- 
empting for, say, the full period of 
five years lies in the fact that in case 
the owner desires to dispose of his 
bonds it is practically impossible to 
secure any -xtra compensation for the 
unexpired -portion of the exemption. 
Unless the bondholder feels -reason- 
ably certain that he -will retain his 
investment for’ an indefinite period, it 
would be well perhaps to pursue a 
hand-to-mouth policy of exempting 
the bonds year by year, in spite of the 
annoyance involved. If the law is 
amended in the direction of increased 
severity, as has happened so often in 
the past, investors are sure to have 
ample warning so as to give time 
enough to exempt their holdings at 
the present rate up to the prescribed 
limit of five years. 

This article has endeavored to pre- 
sent the general rules governing the 
exemption of the various classes of 
bonds. Nevertheless, the bondholder 
will often find it difficult to determine 
to which class a particular issue be- 
longs. In such case he is advised to 
consult a responsible bond-~ house, 
which will gladly give him the requi- 
site information. 
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THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. 
By C. W. Barron. 

The Mexican Problem is a business 

and sociological study of Mexico in its 
elations with the United States. Mr. 
arron, not satisfied with the reports 
ublished in the newspapers, wanted 
rst-hand information and made a 
rsonal investigation of the condi- 
ons in Mexico. His views are ot 
ecial value to-investors who now 
1ave or who are considering commit- 
ents in securities of companies lo- 
cated South of the Rio Grande. His 
-onclusion is that Mexico needs most 
all protection for order, courts, con- 
‘acts, industries. Given these peace 
nd prosperity will follow. . Without 
nnexation this task may be accom- 
slished and Mexico may be saved, from 
he internal destroyer. 

Striking proof of this is given by 


ae a | 


sort+oaas 


what has already been done in Tam-. 


pico, the American boom town of 
Mexico, grown to 50,000 population, 
which has asphalt-paved streets, busi- 
ress blocks, markets and parks. The 
Mexicans are not antagonistic to for- 
eigners and even welcome foreign 
leadership; foreign capital and foreign 
methods. The fighting in Mexico has 
not been with or concerning American 


or foreign interests; the fighting ‘has > 


been between local factions, leading 
families, political parties, etc. The real 
cause at the bottom of the Mexican 
disorder is not the land question or 
the interference of powerful business 
interests, but the lack of power capa- 
ble of enforcing laws. Wherever in 
Mexico this power has been locally 
found, prosperity has increased. Every- 
where else there has been nothing but 
anarchy, confusion and civil war. How 
tlis protection and enforcement of law 
can and will be brought about either 
by European powers or by the United 
States is tréated in detail. 

Several chapters of the book are 
devoted to the oil production of the 
country andjin particular to the won- 
derful amoynt of efficient work that 
has been done by the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, under the man- 
agement of Edward L. Doheny. The 
various problems of production, refin- 
ing, shipping, capitalization of the 
properties, etc., is studied in detail. 
Altogether the reader will find this 
book one of the most accurate and 
useful studies of the conditions in 
Mexico as they are today... It gives an 
insight into the real nature of the 
Mexican people, their possibilities for 
education, the wonderful opportunity 
that may be open to American capital 
in Mexico, and presents a real solution 
to the many puzzling problems which 
have to be faced before the economic 
value of Mexico and its mineral wealth 
can be entirely understod’ and ex- 
ploited. 

Price, $1.00; postage, 10 cents extra. 
For sale by B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 





1,600 BUSINESS BOOKS 


This is a yery complete catalogue of 
over 200 pages of books on business 


. to indicate the pronunciation. 
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WILL WANT TO READ 


subjects and is the result of nearly 
nine years’ search for printed matter 
relating to business. The catalogue 
was compiled by Sarah B. Ball. This 


is the second edition and has been. 


revised and enlarged to include 2,100 
titles. It is a list of practically all the 
important - books published on the 
following subjects: Accounting, Ad- 
ministration, Banking, Commerce, Cor- 
porations, Insurance, Mining, Municipal 
topics, Partnership, Printing, Rail- 
roads, Real Estate, Retail Trade, 
Wholesale Trade, Advertising, News- 
papers, Credit, Economics, Auditing, 
Salesmanship, Investments, etc., etc. 

It is made up in a complete cata- 
logue, with title, author, subjects ar- 
ranged under various classifications so 
as to make it easy to find any book 
wanted in a few minutes. Directories, 
periodicals and year books are also 
listed whenever possible. 

The publishers and the price of the 
book are mentioned. Considering the 
difficulty of discovering and selecting 
literature on business and the constant 
calls for information about it, this is 
one of the most useful. catalogues for 
people who are interested in business 
books and business libraries. They 
will find in it in convenient order a 
complete guide to practically the 
entire field. © 

Price, $1.50. For sale by B. C. Forbes 
Pablishing Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 





4 DESK BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 
FREQUENTLY MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. 


By Frank H. Vizetelly. 


This is a handy book to keep on the 
desk for constant reference. It indi- 
cates the correct pronounciation of 
English words, foreign terms, Bible 
rames, personal names, geographical 
names and proper names of all kinds 


current in literature, science and arts. ° 


Tt ought to be especially valuable to 
public speakers, salesmen and all those 
whose professional and business duties 
require an exact knowledge of the 
language. Mispronouncing one’s own 
language stamps a man as little edu- 
cated, or at least careless of speech. 
‘here are so many words, however, 
which are heard but occasionally that 
it is not always an easy matter to 
know just how they ought to be pro- 


nounced, 


Most pronouncing dictionaries have 
the disadvantage of referring the 
reader to the printed symbols tabu- 
lated on one of the first pages. There 
is nothing -more distracting to the 
study of pronunciation than the con- 
stant turning over of pages to consult 
the key to the signs and symbols used 
In this 
book the keys to the pronunciation are 
printed at the top and also at the 
bottom of each page, thus saving time 
and trouble. . Altogether this hand- 
took of 25,000 words represents a most 
complete manual of ‘English. 

Price, $1.50; postage extra. For sale 
by B. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 
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Utility Outlook Is 


Favorable 


GEO. E. BARRETT, 
Bonbright & Co. 


It is impossible to predict the future 
course of market prices of public 
utility securities, as market values may 
decrease while intrinsic values are in- 
creasing. The future of public utilities 
must be judged in the light of prevail- 
ing war conditions or the adjustments 
incidental to peace. 

In the past, companies supplying 
electric light and power have occupied 
a unique position. They have enjoyed 
practically uninterrupted increases of 
gross earnings. Notwithstanding con- 
tinuous reduction in charges for 
services, the net earnings have also 
shown consistent increases. The growth 
in gross earnings has been accentu- 
ated by the war, but has been based 
upon the fundamentally sound princi- 
ple that quantity production is eco- 
nomical production. The large central 
stations are rapidly displacing the 
small isolated electric plants. For the 
halance of the war the gross earnings 
of electrical utilities must inevitably 
increase. A most conservative view 
would warrant the statement that elec- 
trical utilities will at least hold their 
gross earnings in the period following 
the declaration of peace. This latter 
conclusion is based upon the broad 
diversification of the market, the ex- 
perience that customers once obtained 
are rarely lost and the consistent 
record of growth in the use of elec- 
tricity. _ 

While the high prices for coal and 
cther materials and labor have seri- 
ously affected the neat earnings of 
some public utilities, it appears that 
the most critical period has passed. 
With fixed rates at which to sell their 
products, and suffering extraordinary 
increases in operating costs, many 
companies have’ had recourse to the 
only available remedy—increased rates. 
Increases are being put into effect in 
most of the needy cases, and 1918 
should witness the benefit of this ad- 
ditional income as an offset to the 
higher operating costs. In many cases 
the decreases reported in net earnings 
in 1917 should be recovered in 1918. 

The taking over of the railroads by 
the Government gives rise to the ques- 
tion as to how public utilities will be 
affected in the coming year. While 
public utilities are absolutely essential 
to the carrying out of the war pro- 
gramme, they have been performing 
their work in a most satisfactory man- 
rer and, unlike the railroads, have 
enjoyed. the cooperation of the com- 
missions under which they operate. 
The outlook is for an even better 
understanding of the problems of 
public utilities and closer and more 
satisfactory cooperation. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy de- 
velopment in the public utility field 
which may be expected in 1918 is the 
removal of the restrictions which have 
prevented the development of Amer- 
ica’s greatest natural resource—water- 


(Continued on page 518.) 
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Utility Securities 


By H. F. McCONNELL, 
H. F. McConnell & Co. 


For many years the chief selling 
point of the average public utility 
specialist has been earnings, and the 
prospective investor has been edu- 
cated to believe that the earnings of 
the average utility company multiplied 
from year to year. When practically 
every organization in 1917 showed de- 
creased earnings more alarm was felt 
f10m this cause by the average holder 
than in any other line, and the severe 
declines in many issues were due more 
to lack of buying power than selling 
pressure. 

The year 1916 was the most pros- 
perous in the history of all the utility 
companies, because they were working 
on cheap fuel contracts and had pur- 
chased materials and other supplies 
at low prices for the current year. 
When the 1917 figures came out show- 
ing the increased cost of material and 
fuel the comparison was not favorable, 
but had the average holder gone back 
one year he would have seen that the 
average net earnings for the year 1917 
are largely in excess of those of 1915, 
when the high price mark was made in 
all utility securities. The writer believes 
there are more and better bargains to 
be picked up in the utility list today 
than in any other department of the 
securities market. 

Public utilities supply the power that 
operates the majority of our: great 
manufacturing plants. They are just 
as essential a unit in the prosecution 
of the war as transportation facilities 
2nd munition factories. 

There are no better peace stocks 
than those of well managed and prop- 
erly financed utility companies. It may 
be true that some of their increased 
business has come -from industries 
manufacturing war supplies, but when 
this business stops the power wiil bs 
required for other industries. There 
are any number of electric companies 
that could immediately replace all 
their power business for war supply 
companies with long-term contracts 
from other industries, and this demand 
will grow gradually and steadily. 

And finally, one of the most encour- 
aging features is the increasingly 
favorable attitude of State rate-regu- 
lating bodies toward advances in rates 
for light, heat, power and the tractions. 





Utility Outlook Is 
Favorable 
(Continued from page 517.) 


power. It has been estimated that the 
waterpowers of the country could pro- 
duce more than the equivalent of the 
present annual output of coal. Over 
cne-half of these resources are located 
upon Government lands. It is to be 
hoped that the interest of the country 
has been awakened for the develop- 
ment of this most unique natural re- 
source, the inexhaustible source of 
hydro-electric power. 
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It can be stated upon good author- 
ity that the railroad capital of the 
country in the hands of the public 
amounts to nearly seventeen billion 
dollars, while fifty million people—one- 
half of our population—are interested 


in the welfare of railroad securities — 
Luigi Criscuolo. 


* * * 


Many spoil much good work for t.1¢ 
lack of a little more.—E. H. Harrim<n. 
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“AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 
And How They Made Their Fortunes 


“More than in any other book that was issued for many years, 
or can be issued within the next twenty years, Mr. For lays 
bare, in ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ the ambitions, the strug- 
gles, the poverty and the difficulties so necessary in the beginning 
to make the character that finally triumphs in the life endeavor.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


We all know the big names in business and finance—what we do not usually know, is how these 
eo achieved success and what are the qualities and methods that make for success in Life and 
usiness. : 

B. C. Forbes tells us what America’s big men told him: He asked them the questions which are vital 
to all of us and their answers are given in: Men Who Are Making America. 2 
_ The brief_analysis below will convey an idea of the contents of this great book and of the interest- 
ing way Mr. Forbes has handled this big subject. No book of fiction could be as fascinating as these 
true, intimate, self-confessions of the men who are shaping the destiny of the nation. They lay bare to 
us the story of their hard won fights through poverty, hardships, sufferings, despairs and often times 
failures, in romances of real life, with more thrills and human appeal than even a moving picture 
dramatist could ever conceive for the screen. 


Examine this Great Book, FREE—Send No Money 
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12 Days Left Before Contest Closes | 


Send Manuscripts Promptly 


B Revi of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of- the: 














Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 
seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 
Prize Contest 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each "y 


These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 


Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will print 
stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. The three 
well known men who will act as judges are named in this issue. 
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